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Notes éf the Week 


It seems unhappily impossible to pay a compli- 
ment to our National government on its conduct 
of foreign affairs without almost 
instantly becoming conscious that 

oy the compliment was not justified. 

Specious appearances led us last 
week to infer an improved tone at Geneva on 
the Manchurian question to be the result of a 
laudable, if tardy, recognition on the part of the 
British government that to antagonise Japan was a 
policy fatal to our interests in the Far East. The 
wish was father to the thought. In our hopes that 
our country might at length take a right line in this 
dangerous affair, we had overlooked the fact that 
our Prime Minister is a Socialist, his alter ego Mr. 
Baldwin, and the Foreign Secretary a Liberal. 


The improvement at Geneva probably came too 
late. nn of conciliation, instead of the 
emission of empty menace or 

” puerile proposals such as those 
onpromive contained in the Lytton report, 
Revisited) should have been made eighteen 
months ago, not to-day, to Japan, which now has 
every right to distrust them. They would, perhaps, 
have been of no practical effect, for it is 
probable that China, i.e., the Nankin clique and its 
master the Kuomintang, would never have accepted 
an offer of genuine conciliation. That is not their 
object. But the offer might have Shown Japan that 
the nations of Europe are not truly hostile to her; 
and it might even have got the League out of the 
mess resulting from the recognition of China as a 
nation. At this eleventh hour the Committee of 
Nineteen appears to have plumped for the Lytton 


report and nothing but the report. 
will be in the fire with a vengeance. 


If so, the fat 


What wrings our withers is the revelation that 
this mild stand in the right path was made, not by 
ourselves, but by Sir Eric Drummond and the 
Secretariat of the League, at last thoroughly 
perturbed lest the pro-Chinese attitude adopted by 
Council and Assembly should force Japan to make 
her farewell curtsey to the Geneva establishment. 
All talk of pressure on Japan, and of *‘ sanctions,”’ 
and of putting into force Lord Lytton’s egregious 
proposals, went by the board from the revised 
draft formula produced by the Secretariat. The 
Chinese are naturally furious; and it did not 
seem likely that the Japanese will be over much 
placated. Whether the latter could in any form 
accept the suggested Committee of Conciliation of 
seven members of the League, remains to be seen: 
they refuse in any circumstances the co-option of 
American and Soviet delegates and have good 
grounds for the refusal. 

Many members of the League of Nations are not 
concerned directly with the Far East, but very much 
so to support the credit of the 
League in Europe and not to allow 
a precedent for the League’s’ 
standing aside in case of a clash of 
national interests in Europe. This is a respectable 
motive. The remedy would be for the League to 
recognise that the present Far Eastern dispute—for 
cogent reasons often set forth here—falls outside 
its purview and is totally dissimilar to any that 
might occur in future on our own Continent: not, 
emphatically not, to push ahead and try to assimi- 
late conditions in China and Japan to any con- 
ceivably arising between Poland and Germany. 


Not 
One ? 
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The Test matches have reached an almost in- 
credible climax in the cable sent to the M.C.C. by 
the Australian Board of Control. 

That This country, at all events, had 
Amazing already had its fill of the nonsense 
ble so sedulously circulated bythe com- 
mentators, and it had seemed that 

the very limit of the ludicrous was reached when an 
Australian judge solemnly gave it as his opinion 
that Larwood and one or two of his colleagues 
were open to criminal proceedings for attempting 
to inflict personal damage. All this was sad 
enough and mad enough. But now comes the 
official cable with its use of such words as 
menace,”’ bitter feeling,’’ ‘‘ unsportsmanlike,”’ 
and its talk of upsetting the friendly relations 
between Australia and England. Was good 
money ever before paid for the transmission of 


such nonsense ? 


* * 
~ 


Would you not think from the howls that have 
gone up that no cricketer had ever before been in 
danger of personal damage from 


the ball? A generation ago an 

Australian fast bowler tried bow!l- 

ing at W. G. Grace's ample body : 

‘** I bowled ’em at his —— whiskers, and he cut me 
for four off his —— ear! ”’ 

Listen to Strudwick, that great  wicket- 


keeper : ‘‘ I remember that, at Melbourne, Gregory 
once hit me over the heart with three successive 
balls. But I don’t for a moment believe he tried 
to do so.”’ Just so. Strudwick didn’t believe the 
bowler tried to injure him. Nor would any decent 
man. But Woodfull, similarly struck, insinuates 
that he does. Note too that Woodfull was hit by 
a ball that pitched to the off and broke in. Here 
was no possible culprit in the way of “* leg- 
theory ’’: Woodfull just missed the ball, it broke 
in and hit him. George Gunn is our witness 
again that it is much harder to defend the body 
against such balls, that are patently fair, than 
against bowling on the leg side; so what becomes 
of the Australian plaint anyway ? 


It is all very petty and rather nauseating. The 
best thing for the M.C.C. to do with the Australian 
cable is to devise a suitably dignified paraphrase of 
the business man’s: ‘‘ Yours of the 18th inst. to 
hand; the same shall receive consideration ’’—and 
then forget it. 


* * 
* 


If anyone still thinks, despite evidence high as 
Pelion piled on Ossa, flirtation with Bolshevik 
Moscow to be possible, he should 
be enlightened by the result of the 
trial at Meerut. If he is not en- 
lightened, he must be congenitally 
blind or incapable of exercising the barest reason. 
Three Englishmen have just been sentenced to 
twelve, ten, and four years’ transportation or im- 


Realities 


prisonment (‘‘ rigorous,’’ we are happy to remark) 
for conspiring to deprive King George of his 
sovereignty and to make war upon him. In other 
words, for high treason. 


* * 
* 


And with whom did Spratt, Bradley, and 
Hutchinson conspire? By the evidence at their 
trial, believed and acted on by the 
Judas judge, these wretches were in 
x league against their King and 
‘ Country with the usurpers of the 
Russian power, men who are—or the great major- 
ity of them—not Russians but Caucasians, Poles, 
Letts or Jews. These three traitors were agents 
of the ‘‘ Comintern ’’ or Communist International, 
the fighting organ of the Bolsheviks throughout 
the world, revealed by the facts to have been work- 
ing since 1924 to foment revolution in India. 
* * 
* 

But the plan for revolution in India is 
older than that. It dates from the Bolshevik 
revolution in Russia itself, when 
all its leaders had to do was to 
continue and expand the already 
existing German plan to strike at 
England through her Eastern dominion. It is a 
conception that will only cease with its success 
and, should that happen, the plan will then be 


switched round to gain redoubled vigour in our 
own home. 


Will 
They ? 


Spratt, Bradley, and Hutchinson have got some 
of their deserts. But what about their patrons and 
paymasters in Russia—and in England too? 

* * 
* 

Another series of destructive fires in country 
houses—almost an epidemic—is bound to set the 
theory-mongers at work again, 


The and we are sure to be told tliat the 
Other — whole thing is a diabolical activity 
Epidemic 


from Moscow. Goodness knows 
that we should acquit Moscow of nothing that was 
devilish. But is even Moscow so stupid as to 
waste its money on this kind of plan? Could even 
a British Communist conceive that thrones were 
to he shaken, civilisation unhinged, or Capitalism 
brought to nought by burning down the houses of 
a few comparatively unimportant private citizens ? 
Even in a world generally and individually shaken 
to the verge of mental instability, these things 
seem incredible. Besides, there are other more 
plausible explanations—the installation of electric 
light in pre-electric age houses and, more particu- 
larly, the use and abuse of central heating. 


Admittedly these are not good explanations, and 
these outbreaks are very odd. Perhaps they are 
due to some form of sadistic frenzy. So the modern 
jargon might have it. Perhaps they are due to 
silly carelessness and inefficient servants. So the 
older generations might suppose. 


XUM 
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Trade and civilisation may go backwards, but 

astronomy at least goes forward; and the new 

maps of the heavens (at present 

Cosmos under reconstruction if not ‘‘under 

Cc entirely new management ’’) at 

least seem a little clearer to-day 

than a few years ago. The fashionable compari- 

son is to liken the cosmos to a cartwheel revolving 

in space—with our own little earth and local sun 

functioning obscurely about half-way down one 
of the spokes of the wheel. 


The comparison is so far true that the nearer a 
star is to the circumference of the cosmos the more 
rapidly it moves—which is exactly the opposite, 
of course, to the law of planetary motion—but the 
comparison itself breaks down if pushed too far. 
In the first place the cosmos is expanding rapidly 
at every revolution—exactly as if the wheels of a 
child’s perambulator grew into the wheels of a 
brewer’s dray as it was pushed along the pave- 
ment, and the brewers’ dray enlarged again into 
the Great Wheel of an Exhibition sideshow. Good 
universes no doubt do this kind of thing 
but (fortunately for the traffic problem) good cart- 
wheels emphatically do not. 


In the second place the cartwheel as we know 
't has a tangible centre as well as circumference. 
So has our solar system, with a sun whose mass 
is largely in excess of all the planets put together, 
and sufficient to keep them in their orbits by 
gravitation. But if the cosmos has a centre it is 
invisible and imponderable—a Euclidean point (if 
one may mention Euclid in these days of Rieman- 
nian Geometry) and not some vast central sun 
round which all the rest, stars solitary and binary 
and nebulae planetary and spiral, revolve in 
settled orbits. Perhaps that is the reason why the 
cosmos, unlike the cartwheel, expands. Its in- 
visible centre may be still and silent ; and we may 
yet have to substitute the simile of a cyclone for 


a cartwheel. 


* * 
* 


In 1898 that brilliant American comedian, Admiral 


Dewey, sank a munitionless Spanish Fleet in 
Manila Bay and in the due course 


Bonjour, f time the United States annexed 
Philippine the Philippines. They have had 


time bitterly to regret that victory. 
As an American remarked to an Englishman in 
the days before the Irish Free State, ‘‘ Swap Ire- 
land for the Philippines and call it fair.’”’ Now it 
would be well worth the while of the United States 
if we would take over these islands in return for 
the cancellation of our War Debt. 


As it is, the United States Congress passed a 
bill giving independence to the islands after a 
transition period of thirteen years, if the Filipinos 
want it. At present they show no particular desire 
for this gift. They hate the Americans, but under 
American rule they succeed in doing very much as 


they like. As colonial rulers, our cousins are not 
a success. The chances are that if the United 
States go out, though they hold on for a time to 
naval and military establishments, the Japanese 
will walk in, and the Filipinos know quite well 
that they will have to toe the line under Japanese 
rule. President Hoover vetoed the Bill for the 
same reason which inspires at least a section of 
Filipinos to look the gift-horse of independence 
very closely in the teeth. But Congress has passed 
it over the President’s head. Thus Liberty, willy- 
nilly, stares the Filipinos in the face. 


** 
An American Professor, Mr. R. Niebuhr, pro- 


vides in ‘‘ Moral Man and Immoral Society ”’ 
(Scribners, 10s. 6d.) an interesting 


Sugar comment on the Philippine prob- 
—> lem. He suggests that ‘‘a new 


sentiment in favour of Philippine 
independence is prompted by the desire of Ameri- 
can sugar interests to place Philippine sugar out- 
side of the American tariff wall.’’ This suggestion 
illuminates the soul struggle which President 
McKinley had to endure when faced with the pro- 
spect of annexing the islands. He told a group 
of clergymen: ‘‘ I walked the floor of the White 
House night after night until midnight; and I am 
not ashamed to tell you gentlemen that I went on 
my knees and prayed to Almighty God for light 
and guidance more than one night. And one 
night it came to me this way—that there was 
nothing left for us to do but to take them all, and 
to educate the Filipinos, and uplift and civilise and 
Christianise them, and by God’s grace do the very 
best we could by them, as our fellowmen for whom 
Christ also died. And then I went to bed and 
went to sleep and slept soundly.”’ 


To similar facts every Imperial nation must 
plead guilty, but surely their expression is less 


nauseating. 


* 


Recriminations and regrets on either side are 


now vain so far as the prosecution of Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie is concerned. But the 


Of whole business leaves us with the 
Doubtful 
feeling that a similar process 


should not be repeated. If the idea 
were to exact punishment for heinous offence, then 
surely Mr. Compton Mackenzie has every reason 
to congratulate himself; and if the idea were to 
furnish a deterrent, we are bound to doubt its 
efficacy. And if the idea were to prevent or avoid 
damage to national interests, that idea is silly. 
The withdrawn book has been serialised in Greek 
newspapers, and there is no bar to its publication 
in Greece, which is not a signatory to the Berne 
copyright convention. Moreover there is, so far 
as we know, nothing to stop piratical publication 
in America. And, presumably, the prosecution has 
aksorbed—or wasted ?—something like £1,500 of 
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the taxpayers’ money. A cheerless consolation—so 
far as any information vouchsafed to the public 


goes. 


* * 


There are connoisseurs who hold that a really 
old Champagne becomes a great wine worthy of 
the attention that a noble Claret or 


—' Burgundy commands. It has one 
+4 drawback; not more than one 
Old 
bottle in three or more will be 
drinkable. Consequently ancient Champagne is 


a terribly extravagant drink. Some of our readers 
may have tasted a Champagne of the ‘seventies. 
Mr. C. W. Berry knows them well, to say nothing of 
the ’eighties. But Miss Winifred Graham has got 
all our connoisseurs flat. In ‘* Slightly Imperfect,” 
a ninepenny novel, there is a wine burglary that 
beats all records. A gentleman named ‘ Perky "’ 
has to face an unspeakable tragedy. All his 
Chateau Yquem, Chateau Latour and Chateau 
Margauz (sic) has disappeared and, worse still, 
with it has vanished ‘‘ All my 1784 Champagne, 
and my Cognac of 1800 . . . I had a hundred mag- 
nums of Champagne in this cellar and some villain 
has robbed me of the lot.’’ It was just about time 
that that Champagne was disposed of. 


* 


Our economists never weary of proclaiming that 
distribution is the key to all our troubles, and pre- 
sumably distribution depends on 

Road 


4 transport. Our National Govern- 
Rail ment is less interested in unlocking 
: our problems : at least they seem to 


be trying very hard to forget about the Salter 
Report which at least suggested means by which 
road and rail might be put on an equal footing and 
checked from cutting one another’s throats. Now 
that the railway companies have accepted the find- 
ing of the Chairman of the National Wages Board, 
which provides for an economy of £750,000 as 
against £4,600,000 proposed by the companies, 
there can be little doubt that the Government will 
have to take up a definite attitude in the matter. 
If railwaymen’s wages are to be maintained, the 
railways must be given some protection against 
road competition ; for there can be no question of 
raising traffic rates. 


* * 


A Vienna message says that the Association of 
Dairymen has organised a procession of 5,000 cows 
to the Government buildings to 
draw attention to the distress 
among the peasants, and the police 
have warned the dairymen that 
“this effort of revolutionary cows to moo the 
Government down ”’ will not be permitted. 


A 
Helpful 
Suggestion 


If there is to be a bovine demonstration a better 
plan, it seems to us, would be to keep the cows 


at home where they could be milked, and to send 
along a well-picked detachment of bulls. 


* * 


Curious light is thrown on ihe mentality of states- 
men who live in a world of dreams by the sugges- 
tion emanating from the new 
Cloud- French government of getting 
cuckoo- Austria declared a neutral country, 
like Switzerland. While the 
Radicals, now ruling France by virtue of Socialist 
votes in the Chamber, fling away France’s treaty 
rights at Geneva in exchange for the will-o’-the-wisp 
of World organisation against possible aggressors, 
they plunge headlong into the nebulz of extra- 
terrestrial, not to say lunar, hypotheses. Their 
object is practical enough: to prevent the fusion 
of Austria with Germany that, once the left bank 
of the Rhine was evacuated by French troops, be- 
came a virtual certainty. That evacuation was the 
work of Briand. Now his spiritual successors try 
to obviate its inevitable results by recourse to a 
scheme that any student of foreign politics must 

know to be totally impracticable. Well, well! 

* * 
* 

We are seldom impressed by local or even 
general ‘‘ questionnaires ’’ and their results, es- 
pecially when schoolchildren an- 


A — swer the questions. The ‘‘ stunt ”’ 
« an is a trick of modern democracy and 


it is a ridiculous and futile method 
of discovering any tendency of public opinion. 
With all this, however, there is something of 
interest in the answers which Dr. Grose, of Hemel 
Hempstead, got from schoolchildren on the sub- 
ject of cinemas. Their eyes often ached after going 
to a “‘ flick.”” So do ours, although we probably 
sit further away. They didn’t like ‘‘ love ’’ films. 
Of course they don’t and let us hope that, for the 
most part, they don’t understand them. They 
didn’t like murder films—which is a little surpris- 
ing—and they loved cowboy pictures. Here a 
great many of us, their elders, will be entirely on 
their side, though we may wonder where or how 
they find such films in these sophisticated and 

Hollywooded days. 

* 
* 

But the most interesting point in this business 
was the candid reply of the majority when asked 
what they learned from the films. 
If The answer was ‘‘ Nothing.” To 
which an appreciable number 
added that they learned American 
slang. It was rather a silly question, because it 
is quite obvious that cinemas in general have 
nothing to teach as a child understands the mean- 
ing of words. But it drew this damaging 
admission about American slang, which may prop- 
erly frighten all of us. It is all very well for the 
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language of Shakespeare and the Bible to be 
flexible and to grow by what it feeds on. But the 
slang of Hollywood and, worse, its accent is no fit 
meal for the young of England. If we gotta listen, 
say, baby, we gotta. But when we gotta listen to 
a race of nasal, incomprehensible Englishmen who 
have exchanged their dialects for Hollywoodese 
and their idiom for the gross vulgarities of film 
dialogue—well, the one consolation will be that 
we shall not understand much more than we do in 
the cinema to-day. And if anyone supposes that 
the B.B.C.’s ‘‘ refanement "’ is an adequate correc- 
tion, he imagines a vain thing. Only a successful 
British film industry can do the trick. 
** 
* 
Rise up, ye liars, and salute your king! 
‘* Mr. Stanley Guerrero, President of the League 
for the Ethnical Defence of the 


They Newfoundlanders and Guatama- 
Have lians,’’ we adore you. Majestically 
a Leg 


mythical personage, who have not 
only told a glorious lie, but are a lie yourself, did 
anyone ever conceive a finer hoax? And could 
anyone have conceived that such a hoax could be 
successfully played? Were such solemn legs ever 


so perfectly pulled ? 


Three young Frenchmen invented Mr. Stanley 
Guerrero and caused him to write from an office 
in Geneva (admirable touch to 


Shame give initial confidence) to sixty- 
I omientt eight Radical and Socialist depu- 


ties in Paris to beg sympathy for 
Newfoundland and Guatemala, States that, while 
forming part of the great republic of the United 
States, are oppressed by that so-called demo- 
cracy and denied fair treatment. Think of 
it! Guatemala, founded in 1456 by the 
Portuguese (nearly half a century before Columbus 
discovered America!) and Newfoundland, peopled 
by descendants of Cortez (!) are only allowed one 
senator apiece in the U.S. Senate, while the State 
of New York has twelve! ! 

* 

Almost incredible as it may seem, fifteen per 
cent. of the deputies approached swallowed this 
astounding nonsense and indicted 
high-flown letters of sympathy and 
indignation to ‘‘ Mr. Stanley 
Guerrero."" The deputy for the 
Basses-Alpes wrote: ‘‘ I form a solemn wish, on 
the threshold of this new year, that the equality of 
rights may at last be granted to the States of New- 
foundland and Guatemala and the American union 
thus become a reality. Fraternally yours.”” This 
*“‘ at last’? is good. And the rest in similar strain. 
One Socialist deputy promised to bring the matter 
before his party. One of these noble fellows is by 
profession—heaven save the mark!—a_school- 


Noble 
Hearts 


master, 


Ours? 

We should like to know: are our Radicals, are 
our Socialists much stronger on history, geo- 
graphy or common sense ? 


Congratulations to the Minister of Health in 


squashing the proposal of the Reading Council to 
borrow from the public to build 


an — open-air swimming bath. 
an 
Batteri How exquisite a notion! If one 


is wanted to cleanse local residents 
of their sins, private enterprise can and will find 
it. Richmond’s public bathing resort is always 
cited as the grand example of municipal success. 
But why the success? Because it is in the centre 
of a great suburban population, well supplied with 
transport services. In the manner of Reading, 
Manchester electors have stamped on municipal 
stunts to pasteurise their milk-supply and to grab 
land at Wythenshawe. Ratepayers are in revolt 
everywhere against these gambles in _ public 
finance. But the price of liberty is still vigilance. 


* * 
* 


THOUGHTS ON BITING 

[The child which in a temper bites an adult should be 

bitten back, not slapped.—Dr. F. C. Shrubsall, at the 

Child Study Society. ] 

As a conscientious parent I shall have to think 
twice 

Before I take Dr. F. C. Shrubsall’s advice, 

For it seems to me, with all this proposed biting, 

That home life is going to be rather too exciting. 

I can of course quite understand 

That if in a fit of temper my small boy should bite 
my hand, 

It will astonish the little chap 

If instead of administering the customary slap 

[ sternly insist 

On biting him on the wrist. 

For by thus making the punishment fit the crime 

He will in course of time 

Gather 

That it doesn’t altogether pay to bite his father. 

Unfortunately however the boy has some dozens 

Of grown-up cousins 

And other relations whom he is quite 

Likely on occasions to bite, 

And if on every attack 

All of these are going to adopt the policy of biting 
back, 

The poor boy (who has been a biter from birth) 

Is very soon going to look like nothing on earth ! 

I hold no brief for the child who indiscriminately 
bites a stranger 

For in this there is a certain element of danger, 

But I do think it will come hard on him if he can’t 

Without fear of recrimination occasionally bite an 
uncle (or even an aunt). 

I am prepared to draw the line at his making his 
teeth meet in me or his mother 

But hang it all! a healthy boy must be allowed to 
bite someone or other ! 


W. Hopcson Burnet. 
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The Gospel According to Sir John 


N last week’s issue of the Saturday Review 
Lady Milner wrote a letter in which she pro- 
tested strongly against the foreign policy and 

especially the internationalism of the B.B.C. We 
have seen the awkward results which may follow 
broadcast statements affecting the internal affairs 
of other countries; the British Government was 
inundated with protests from friendly and _ less 
friendly governments after the New Year’s broad- 
cast. It is very likely that these protests were 
exaggerated and that to some extent this was a 
storm in a tea cup; but these are not the tea cups 
in which it is at all safe to let storms blow up. 
No doubt the tide of affairs has swept onwards 
without taking much account of this remarkable 
stupidity on the part of the B.B.C. It has not, 
however, swept on without increasing the anxieties 
and the irritations which a very large number of 
us have felt for a very long time. 


When the B.B.C. barges into foreign politics it 
is like a bull in a china shop or a rogue elephant, 
and we cannot tell what catastrophe it may pro- 
duce. When it confines itself to the controversial 
affairs of this country and this Empire it nearly 
always becomes the mouthpiece of propaganda 
which we ourselves believe to be vicious and sub- 
versive. And it makes little difference whether 
the clever and subtle suggestions which it puts on 
the air are put there by means of a fairly frank 
lecture or talk or by means of debate. 


These things are happening notoriously and 
with cumulative effect under the eye of a National 
Government steeped in Conservatism ; what in the 
name of glory might we expect if a Socialist 
Government ever held office with real power behind 
it? And supposing that these ideas forced into 
the minds of listeners with a persuasive iteration 
were frankly Tory ideas the process would not be 
allowed to go on for one single week without howls 
of indignation from all the loud noises that cry 
about our world, and without an immediate sur- 
render not so much to reason as to public clamour 
by any National or Conservative Government that 
could possibly be imagined. 


The whole trouble springs from the inflated con- 
ceit of Sir John Reith and his adjutants, which has 
in turn created in the B.B.C. and in ministerial 
conceptions of the B.B.C. an utterly false idea of 
its proper function. The B.B.C. has become not, 
as Sir John possibly imagines, another voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness, but an impalpable tyranny 
which imposes on all of us political and moral 
standards which are none of its concern. Who is 
Sir John Reith, who are the governors of the 
B.B.C. that, because we pay 10s. for a licence to 
listen, they should try to make us good according 
to their narrow pattern or well-informed according 
to their partial understanding? We can choose 
our own preachers and teachers and prophets, and 
under any system of ordered freedom we ought to 
be left with this vestige of liberty and remnant of 
self-respect. Certain things seem to us essential— 


final control of the air waves by the Government, 
complete independence of advertisement, and fair 
play for the listener. 

At all events, here is the B.B.C. and here is a 
surge of resentment which the Government would 
be foolish to ignore. There have been changes 
among the Governors of the B.B.C., but no change 
in character of programme; rows, ructions and 
newspaper campaigns, but not the least symptom 
of a change of heart. It is many years since a 
reasonably balanced programme from which politi- 
cal controversy was excluded and uplift was not 
done to death was an agreed policy carried out 
with reasonable success. Since those days the 
entertainment, the art, drama and especially the 
music of the B.B.C. have been greatly improved. 


It is time, as in so many other things, to go back 
a little rather than to blunder over a_ precipice 
shouting the battle cry of progress. And if the 
Government have—what we dare not hope for very 
much—prudence and reason, they will at once sift 
this whole question with a determination to con- 
fine the B.B.C. within sane channels of activity. 
But they certainly should not appoint a Royal 
Commission or set up a committee to do their own 
job at the taxpayers’ expense. 

That sort of nonsense is quite unnecessary. 
Three intelligent men—say a minister and two 
under-secretaries—could consider the whole matter 
and make the right proposals within a fortnight 
without any damage either to the rest of their work 
or to their bodily health or to their mental stability. 


Let them do it. For heaven’s sake let them do it 
now. 


A RISKY MOMENT 


[A new Gorilla House in course of construction at the 
Zoo contains a summer cage for the animals which can 
be used in winter as a hall for visitors—The Times. ]} 
In Autumn it will be the rage 
To walk in the Gorillas’ cage 

Now building at the Zoo; 
A lot of visitors I know 
Will only be too pleased to go, 

And I shall go there too. 
In Winter I’ll frequent this hall 
For I shall have no fear at all, 

Gorillas won't be there ; 
But just towards the end of Spring 
That will be quite another thing 

And I shall take great care. 
For suddenly will come a day 
When Spring to Summer will give way 

And I might then awake 
To find the change had taken place 
The keeper pleading that my face 

Had led to the mistake! 
W.H.B. 
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India, England, 


and Providence 


By Lord Monkswell 


T is probable that the greatest external danger 
I that threatens this country is that of India. 
India has a denser population than any 
other part of the world of equal area (with the pos- 
sible exception of China). It comprises a large 
number of perfectly distinct races with different 
languages, religions and customs. By far the 
larger part of the people are illiterate, have no 
knowledge of anything outside the district in 
which they live, and are extremely poor. Their 
economic condition has changed little for centuries. 
Never within historical times have the inhabi- 
tants of India set up any sort of State or Empire 
covering any considerable part of the country 
under a Government controlled by native Indians. 
Roughly speaking, India, throughout history, has 
alternated between subjection to a foreign invader 
and anarchy. 


Some 200 years ago the British conquest of India 
began, and from that time onwards Great Britain 
has been the predominant power in India. The 
more densely populated parts of India are the fer- 
tile plains bordering the coasts. These are for 
the most part under direct British rule. The 
remainder, consisting of the higher-lying interior, 
is mostly ruled by native Princes, who in all im- 
portant respects are dependent upon the British 
Government. For all practical purposes the 
British Government is supreme throughout the 
whole of India, and has sufficient physical force 
at its disposal to keep order in all ordinary 
circumstances. 

Up to the end of the 19th century India was ruled 
through the officials of the Indian Civil Service 
on lines laid down by the India Office in London. 
From that time onwards, the question of conferring 
upon the natives of India some degree of respon- 
sible Government has been under consideration, 
and certain steps have been taken with that end 
in view. But it is, I think, fair to say that such 
steps as have been taken have been much more 
due to the political theories of certain prominent 
British politicians than to any prospect of any 
good arising from them. 


Practically the only natives of India who have 
any desire to take part in politics are certain 
educated Hindus. They cannot possibly number 
one per cent. of the population. Some of these 
people have a regular passion for politics and are 
probably as well, or as ill, fitted to take part in 
them as the average British party politician. They 
have all, and more than all, the latter’s love of 
intrigue and cajolery. They are, moreover, des- 
perately anxious to gain control of the military and 
police forces because they are themselves no 
fighters, and in any sort of fighting must depend 
upon the protection of men of other races. They 
are separated by the strictest religious prejudices 
not. only from other native races but also from 
the inferior castes of their own. They are, in these 
circumstances, not unnaturally, unpopular, and 
there seems to be little doubt that if the British left 


India now their departure would immediately be 
followed by large scale massacres of the high- 
caste Hindus. 

It is quite plain that the object of the Indian 
political clique is to gain supreme control of the 
whole country, and they probably have visions of 
utilising the power of British arms to crush all 
native opposition. Then, when they have, under 
British protection, organised a so-called demo- 
cratic system, in which they can count on a per- 
manent majority, the idea probably is to turn 
round and, trusting to the unfathomable imbecility 
of British politicians, order the British army out 
of India and assume independent rule of the whole 
country. 

While it is difficult not to feel sympathy with 
them in their belief in the boundless credulity of 
British politicians, it is quite certain that if, as 
seems probable, they have intentions of this kind, 
thev have made a miscalculation somewhere and 
that no crazy structure such as they appear to wish 
to set up could endure for a month in a hard world 
where one particle of reality can destroy the most 
magnificent dream. 

In the matter of India, as in other ways, the 
extraordinarily good luck is apparent which has so 
often in the past saved this country from paying 
the full penalty of its worst follies. At the exact 
juncture when our idiot politicians have contrived 
to bring about a very dangerous situation in India 
there is no foreign nation that is in a position to 
turn this situation to its own advantage. France, 
Germany and Russia have all of them in the past 
contemplated supplanting us in India. In the 18th 
century we had to fight France to establish our 
control of India, the Russian menace was during 
the 19th Century a constant source of alarm, and 
I can remember a German acquaintance in the year 
1897 telling me what a splendid thing it would be 
for Great Britain to receive Germany into partner- 
ship and rely upon the German army for maintain- 
ing a joint rule in India. I wonder how long a 
joint rule was expected by the simple-minded 
Germans to last. 

At the present time not one of these rivals can 
do anything much to trouble us. 

France, incomparably the most powerful, has, 
quite apart from all other distractions, laid the 
foundations of a huge African Empire which is as 
much as she can possibly deal with for a very long 
time to come. The tyranny that holds Russia in 
its grip has certainly not nearly reached the point 
of raising from its herds of half-human slaves an 
army capable of undertaking the difficult task of 
invasion with the slightest prospect of success. 
And Germany for the time being has ceased to 
count. 

For those who look for design in the ways of 
Providence the luck of the British people has often 
been remarkable. I should feel happier about the 
future if there were more evidence of our luck 
being deserved. ‘‘ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord, 
thy God.” 
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The Lane Pictures Once Again 


By Tancred Borenius 


F ever there was a question as to a testator’s 
I true wishes which has been thrashed out ad 
nauseam, it is surely that which concerns the 
thirty-nine pictures once belonging to Sir Hugh 
Lane, which are now in the Tate Gallery. As the 
latest, but it is to be feared not the last, contribu- 
tion to the extensive literature on the subject, comes 
the handsome folio which the Irish Free State 
Government has just issued, very tastefully set up 
and printed by the Officina Bodoni in Verona, and 
lavishly illustrated in admirable double-tone collo- 
type by Messrs. Bruckmann of Munich. The 
letterpress has most appropriately been entrusted 
to Dr. Thomas Bodkin, Director of the National 
Gallery of Ireland and a close friend of Sir Hugh 
Lane.* 


The book consists in its main portion of a sketch 
of Lane’s life and personality, combined with an 
exhaustive recital of the interminable, twisted story 
of his acts and intentions, of mine and counter- 
mine in Dublin and London. The volume is 
further made up of reproductions of the thirty-nine 
pictures which form the subject of the dispute, and 
of a number of others bearing on Lane’s intentions 
and achievement, brief comments being appended 
to all the plates. 


In case there is any reader who is not acquainted 
with the position which has arisen. let me state 
very briefly the governing facts of the situation. 
Lane, having for years been very active and suc- 
cessful in promoting the idea of a Gallery of 
Modern Art in Dublin, but having also met with 
some rebuffs, made on October 11, 1913, a will, by 
which the thirty-nine pictures at the Tate were 
left to ‘‘ the London National Gallery,’’ this dis- 
position being accompanied by the following 
remark :— 

I hope that this alteration from the Modern Gallery 
[in Dublin] to the National Gallery will be 
remembered by the Dublin Municipality and others 
as an example of its want of public spirit in the year 
1913 and for the folly of such bodies assuming to 
decide on questions of Art instead of relying on expert 
opinion. 

Through the action of a person with a business- 
like turn of mind, the formalities necessary for 
making this document legally valid were complied 
with, Lane himself being temperamentally not 
fitted to attend to such details. Rather more than 
a year later, on February 3, 1915, before sailing for 
America, Lane then penned a document in which he 
reverted to his original intention of bequeathing 
the thirty-nine pictures to Dublin, subject to a pro- 
vision that if within five years a suitable gallery 
was not built, the pictures were to be sold. This 
document, although prepared with evident care, 
Lane yet omitted to have witnessed ; so that when 
about three months later he met his death through 
the torpedoing of the Lusitania, legally the Tate 


.  ® Hugh Lane and his Pictures. By Thomas Bodkin, 
M.R.1L.A., D.Litt. Published by the Pegasus Press for 
the Government of the Irish Free State. 


Gallery became the possessor of the pictures and 
has remained so. 


From the cumulative evidence, which it is im- 
possible here even to summarize, but which is 
given at length in Dr. Bodkin’s book, | personally 
should say that there cannot be a shadow of a doubt 
that Lane’s ultimate wish was that the pictures 
were to go to Dublin. 


At this point I should like to remark, that while 
feeling on both sides of the Irish Channel has been 
running very high, one aspect of the matter has 
received less. attention than, I submit, it most 
decidedly deserves. Very little has ever been said 
about the value of the collection of thirty-nine 
pictures as a whole: indeed, there is a tendency in 
some quarters to treat it as if it were a perfectly 
matched string of thirty-nine gems. 


Thus Dr. Bodkin states (p. 70) not without some 
over-emphasis of solemnity that in the new Modern 
Gallery, recently provided in Dublin by the 
adaptation of Charlemont House, ‘* a special room 
has been designed to serve for the display of Lane’s 
thirty-nine pictures now in the National Gallery at 
Millbank.’”’ But what an odd kettle of fish the 
whole collection makes, and, incidentally, what 
astonishing lapses in Lane’s taste it reveals. True, 
iz contains some masterpieces which would add 
distinction to any Gallery—first and foremost 
Renoir’s glorious ‘‘Les Parapluies,’’ then a couple 
of Manets, a Degas, a Daumier and one or two 
Corots: but a considerable proportion of the 
collection can only be described as being of average 
merit ; and what are we to say of the inclusion of 
several examples of that unspeakable vulgarian in 
paint, Antonio Mancini ?—of the Géréme? of the 
Madrazo ?—of the A. L. Barye? 


No sensible person could ever attempt to make 
such a collection the basis of thirty-nine articles of 
artistic faith. Indeed, one cannot help wondering 
what criteria Lane can have followed in his 
appreciation of modern art. Characteristically 
enough, there is not a single example of Cézanne, 
nor even of Gauguin, to whom yet fell the some- 
what inglorious part ofan officier de liaison between 
the ‘* ancients ’’ and the ‘* moderns ”’ at the time 
of Mr. Roger Fry’s memorable ‘‘ Post-Impres- 
sionist '’ Exhibition in 1910. In point of fact, I 
can remember hearing Lane (in 1914) speaking 
some words of praise about Gauguin—so he ‘had 
evidently ‘‘ moved on’”’ since the days when he 
taxed Dr. Bodkin with admiring that painter. 
Personally, indeed, I must confess that the 
obligation of exhibiting some of the items in the 
collection would make me, were I a gallery director 
cencerned, view the loss of the thirty-nine pictures 
comparatively philosophically. I do not know that 
this is an opinion particularly acceptable to either 
party to the present conflict: but if it reflects, as I 
hold, an objective truth, it should be acknowledged 
that the facts of the situation contain some sobering 
elements. 
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The League and The Audience 


By S. L. 


RS. Binder of Market Waldron is a lady 
full of character, resource, determination, 
and will-power. Her husband defers to 

her, the children stay not upon the order of their 
going should she bid them go. She stands for all 
worthy ideals, King, country, temperance and 
peace. Not unnaturally, when the district sup- 
porters of the League of Nations, a very mixed 
company, wished to summon the marshlands to 
rally to the cause, they approached Mrs. Binder. 

‘We will have a meeting in Maychester,”’ 
declared that lady. ‘‘ We will have all the marsh 
farm-hands.”’ 

‘* They aren’t easy to collect, ma’am,’’ remarked 
Mr. Richard Turpin of Turpin & Peace, eminent 
among grocers, who has often been heard to say 
that a grocer’s licence, properly considered and 
extended, would serve to close public houses and 
promote real temperance. 

‘“« T'll see to that,’’ declared Mrs. Binder firmly, 
and on the following morning set out for May- 
chester, the Mudfords, Grey Goose Green, 
Meadowbank and Nutting in her swift little runa- 
bout. She believes in striking while the iron is 
hot, and concluded that it would be hottest in the 
cottages of housewives during the day, and at the 
‘* Wheatsheaf,”’ ‘‘ Five Barred Gate ’’ and ‘‘ Dog 
and Duck *’ when work on the land was over. 

In the ‘‘ Wheatsheaf ’’ taproom, where she 
asked permission to take a cup of tea among the 
properly suspicious right forward men assembled, 
she was able to announce that nearly all their wives 
had already promised to come. ‘‘ There were 
people,”’ declared Mrs. Binder firmly, ‘‘ who said 
we couldn’t have a meeting in Mavychester, that 
you would not be interested. I know better. We 
shall open at a quarter past seven and there will 
be some light refreshment and some music. At 
eight o’clock the speakers will start, and a resolu- 
tion will be put from the chair sharp at nine-thirty. 
So you won't be kept late.’’ 

‘* Same as a resolution? ’’ said Mr. Mould the 
Pensioner, with a little hesitation; he felt bound 
to make some remark, for Mrs. Binder had fixed 
him with a glittering eye. 

‘‘ That sounds hazardable to me,”’ agreed the 
Shepherd of Bacon End, who is of a nervous dis- 
position and mistrusts strangers. 

‘* There’s nothing in it to disturb anybody,” 
declared Mrs. Binder. ‘It’s going to be a 
pleasant evening for you all and you’re going to 
help in a great work.”” She drank her tea serenely, 
the silence was unbroken, though the instinct that 
protects the countryside told the patrons of the 
taproom that the invasion of their proper privacy 
was both irregular and ominous. 

For the next few days the proposed meeting was 
the sole topic of discussion. Most of the men 
agreed with the Shepherd of Bacon End, chiefly 
because he is a reticent man and refused steadily to 
disclose his innermost thoughts.. Appealed to on 
several occasions, he repeated his warning. 


Bensusan 


‘* That's hazardable to my thinkin’,’’ he said. 
‘““ You don’t wanter git mixed up in wars and 
sech.”” Promptly the rumour spread that the 
meeting was to be held as a preliminary to further 
world-strife. 


Oddly enough, the women of marshland did not 
share these terrors; Mrs. Binder’s persuasion had 
been complete. They announced their intention of 
going, they over-ruled or cajoled their lords, and 
when the great evening came round the Village 
Hall was thronged. 


‘* What did I tell you? '’ enquired Mrs. Binder 
of one of her prominent supporters as she ap- 
proached the trestle table with its load of tea and 
coffee-cups, buns and sandwiches. The audience 
attacked the provender with enthusiasm, reducing 
urns and dishes to utter emptiness. Then came 
music, a gentleman with clarinet, a gentleman with 
concertina competed in turn, and carried on until 
nearly half-past eight, for the motor-car that was 
bringing the speakers from Market Waldron had 
suffered a sharp attack of carburettor trouble that 
cost twenty-five minutes delay. But they reached 
the hall at last, the musicians bowed themselves 
off, the friendly trestle table had been dismantled, 
the crockery removed, and a gentleman, coming 
to the edge of the platform, began earnestly to 
explain the parlous plight of Europe. 

Promptly the Shepherd of Bacon End slipped 
out unobtrusively ; he had chosen a seat near the 
door. Mr. Mould followed, for the two are friends, 
and on a sudden the brains of marshland kindled 
to the bitter truth that everything worth doing had 
been done, everything worth hearing, heard. The 
gentleman on the platform panted with righteous 
enthusiasm, the intelligentsia on the platform, ten 
strong, listened with such intense conviction that 
they saw nothing, heard nothing, while May- 
chester, Meadowbank, and the rest of the villages 
folded their tents like the Arab and silently stole 
away. It was only when the speaker had come to 
the end of his peroration that he looked round for 
the proper expression of delight and found little 
more than a beggarly array of empty benches; 


only a few faithful remained to represent marsh- 
land. 


‘* A nasty owd spuffler,”’ declared Mr. Wood- 
pecker a day later to friends in ‘‘ Wheatsh2af ”’ 
assembled. ‘‘ He kep’ all on keepin’ on. And 
there was others on ’em too. But that tea wore 
tidy enough, an’ them music folk was a piece. I 
liked ’em wunnerful.”’ 

‘* That’s a true word, Solomon,”’ 
Shepherd from Bacon End. 

But Mrs. Binder who, like the great Northumber- 
land, never brooked defeat, wrote in a letter to 
Miss Margaret Welsher, one of the Committee :— 

‘* The meeting at Maychester was surprising. 

When I arrived, an hour before we started, the 

hall was full...” 


said the 
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Is Cricket—This > 


By The Saturday Reviewer 


O lover of cricket can have read the news 
from Australia and comments on the course 
of the Test Match at Adelaide without his 

gorge rising. This welter of whining complaint, 
clumsy recrimination, pusillanimous protest, is 
unworthy of Australian sportsmen as we have 
known them in England. Would they have us 
believe that the manly game of cricket must, to 
suit their taste, be mutilated to be fit for eunuchs, 
not men? That fast bowling must be cut out 
because they are afraid to stand up to it? Or— 
still worse—do they vent their ill temper because 
they feel they are being beaten and do not like it ? 

An opening has been made for these Australian 
croakers by two things. First, the tolerance and 
even encouragement of ‘‘ barracking ’’ in Aus- 
tralia—that disgusting habit on the part of the 
crowd, happily unknown in England, of abusing 
players with hoots, cat-calls and repetition of silly 
phrases meant to disturb and exasperate, when 
players, on or off ihe field, do anything to displease 
a cowardly and vindictive mob. Witness the 
totally ludicrous, if it were not so mean, set made 
against Jardine for wearing one cap rather than 
another. It can hardly be doubted that the 
Australian cricketers, ex-cricketers, managers and 
agents feel emboldened in their unfriendly attitude 
by the caterwauling of the cads. 


Half-Baked 


The other cause that has operated in bringing to 
a head this nasty abscess has been the invention by 
the Press of two terms, one inaccurate, the other 
useless. Incidentally it may be remarked that this 
childish striving to substitute new terms for old 
that have not lost their meaning is one of the most 
unfailing signs of a half-baked intellect. The first of 
these two terms is ‘‘ shock bowling.’’ Who 
invented this silly expression I do not know, but 
whatever its origin, it is wholly inappropriate, 
as being either redundant or else untrue. 
Redundant, because the object of all bowling 
is to produce a shock: the shock of the ball 
against the stumps, or its shock against the bat 
with the object of getting the batsman caught. 
Untrue, because, if it suggests anything else, it is 
that our bowlers are aiming, not to bowl the bats- 
man or to get him caught, but to injure him. 

This is an insinuation that must definitely be 
ruled out. That fast bowlers sometimes deliberately 
pitch the ball-short in order to make it rise uncom- 
fortably and so either shake the bastman’s morale 
or betray him into giving-a catch off a rising one: 
this is common knowledge. It is an occasional 
practice that goes back as far as records of cricket. 
I: is not thought a very good practice, because it is 
resorted to in general when the side in the field is 
getting the worst of it and when the fast bowler 
cannot keep a good length. Therefore it is in itself 
a sign of weakness. Further, inaccurate fast 
bowling, pitched short, is liable to be severely 
punished, and every lover of cricket has seen this 
done, Last season Bowes came in for a mildly 


humorous rebuke from Hobbs for indulging in 
short pitching in order to make up for his want 
ot genuine pace. But, as that grand old master 
George Gunn, who with Arthur Shrewsbury made 
Notts the premier batting side of England, most 
appositely reminds us: ‘* They have a bat in their 
hands and should take care of themselves.”’ 

The other absurd phrase recently coined is ‘* leg- 
theory bowling.’ You would think from it wouldn't 
you, that something new and extraordinary in 
cricket had been invented? That what Jardine, as 
captain, and Larwood, bowling, have been doing 
was a revolutionary innovation in the game? Turn 
then to the Badminton on Cricket and read again 
the chapters on bowling and on the Australians. 
Memory, without the book at hand, may betray me, 
but I think both chapters were written by Mr. A. G. 
Steel. In any case Mr. Steel relates in one or the 
other how Mr. Spofforth, the ‘‘ Demon” 
Australian bowler, the greatest bowler known to 
history because equally deadly fast or slow, caught 
him in just such a trap as has been set for his com- 
patriots at Adelaide. Spofforth set his field to leg 
and bowled on the leg stump, breaking to leg. 
He had got out I forget how many of our side with 
catches to leg. Steel, to defeat him, jumped in 
front of the wicket and slammed the ball hard to 
leg. Twice he brought it off, then, the third time, 
Spofforth, whose foresight was the basis of his 
genius, sent down one of his fastest straight on the 
middle stump and had Steel out l.b.w. This was 
bowling to leg, such as has been practised since 
cricket began. There is no theory, still less new 
theory, about it; it is a practice perfectly fair and, 
when carried out in such perfection, deadly. 


The ‘‘ Gate" Influence 


What, alas, emerges from all the hot air emitted 
from Adelaide and Sydney is the probability that 
those responsible for it have more than one eye on 
the size of the ‘‘ gate.’’ The Australian crowd does 
not like seeing its heroes got out and will not pay 
to see them dismissed. What they want is to see 
Bradman knock up a couple of centuries every 
match, and the directors of Australian cricket take 
the cue from them. Does this conclusion seem to 
want in charity? It is not ours, but that of the 
Sydney Herald which objects to the ‘‘ theories ”’ 
of the English bowlers because ‘‘ they are danger- 
ous, demoralise the players of both sides, and 
further incense the crowd, whose patronage makes 
Test matches possible.” ‘The italics are ours. It 
would be impossible to put into plainer words the 
suspicion that in Australia international cricket has 
become and, to exist, must remain, Big Business. 
As for danger, you only have to look back through 
the old records to see what might happen to bats- 
men standing up to Jackson’s bowling on a rough 
wicket. As for business, we can only say that if 
this outcry and intimidation is to be witnessed, 
better let Test matches stop for good. ‘‘ The pat- 
ronage of the crowd ’’ may make them possible, 
But does it make this cricket ? 
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George Lansbury 


1 Like him because. . . 


LIKE George Lansbury because his heart is 

always bleeding for anybody whose head gets 

cracked. It would bleed as easily, as freely, 
and as sincerely for Mr. Neville Chamberlain as it 
would for a hunger-marcher. Possibly he has been 
responsible for a good many cracked heads. But, 
you see, he never meant to be; and that makes all 
the difference, except, perhaps, to the owners of 
the heads. Nevertheless, if a heart can go on 
bleeding for years and years and years without any 
apparent ill-effects, it must be a fairly big one ; and 
there are not so many Big Hearts in the House of 
Commons to-day that one can sneer at the pos- 
sessor of one. 


By ALPHA. 


I like him because he lets his tongue run away 
with him. He does say what he means, or what 
he thinks he means, and that is a very refreshing 
thing in a world chiefly inhabited by people who 
say what they don’t mean. 


I like him because he is a simple old senti- 
mentalist, because he blunders along an honest 
way tripping here and tumbling down there, but 
always picking himself up again to grin for a 
moment at himself and then to go barging along 
once more. That is his method of progress— 
barging along. And I prefer that to the methods 
of those who step carefully aside, or make a 
cautious detour, or turn and waik delicately back 
again. 


I like him because, without in the least intend- 
ing to do so, he has pulled Parliament’s leg for so 
long, a thing which many cleverer men have tried 
to do with disastrous results to themselves. He 
knows all the tragedy of the slums, and time and 
time again he has told the House of Commons 
about it with such sobbing and reverberating 
earnestness that even those who know him have 
pictured him marching off armed with all the 
weapons of assault to do rich red vengeance on 
any representative of a class and a system which 
he honestly believes to be responsible. And the 
next thing he would be doing would be making 
another impassioned speech urging the use of the 
ballot-box instead of the bullet. 


I like George Lansbury because he is a fine 
friend and a very generous enemy. I like him 
because he has no “ side,’’ because he has a bluff, 
hearty courtesy, because he can take a knock 
rather better than he can give one, because he has 
a sense of humour and a quite jolly and non- 
worrying realisation of his own limitations. I like 
him because of his great deep laugh and his in- 
exhaustible well of human sympathy. I like him 
because he is often a little stupid, and I like him 
because he has pulled off the biggest Parlia- 
mentary joke of the century—by becoming Leader 
of His Majesty’s Opposition without being a 
** politician.” Which latter statement may sound 
strange but is true, 


| Dislike him because. . . 


E is a feeble sort of sentimentalist, without 
force, candour, vision, common-sense or 
honesty of thought. Sentimentality, 

which he mistakes for sentiment, cozes and drips 
from him. His mind is soddened by it; his utter- 
ance is thick with it; his actions and reactions are 
paralysed by it. And with it all he has as much 
influence over the House of Commons as the cat 
that sneezes in one of its corridors. 


By 


That, fortunately, is because the House is, like 
a public school, a rough and ready judge of per- 
sons and personalities, of temperament and temper. 
Unlike me, it likes George Lansbury very much, 
taking the comfortable view that all his sloppiness 
is kindliness and all his impetuosity enthusiasm. 
But it is not deceived, it does not take him seri- 
ously. He can neither advance a cause nor jead 
a party. 


What can he do? Make his notorious ‘* Lido ”’ 
and his mud pies in the Parks, thereby spoiling 
their charm, restricting their freedom, and frus- 
trating their intention. Stir up the devils, insecurely 
caged by civilisation, by a preposterous telegram 
to India ; compromise with his religious conscience 
in posing as the champion of the Soviets and 
attempt a mass of mischief for the sake of a 
deluding catchword. He is incapable of any per- 
manent effect, but his unbridled verbosity and 
self-centred looseness of heart can aid and abet the 
positive harm done by more positive and less 
scrupulous minds. 


Besides, he seems to hide under a cloak of 
almost inhuman kindliness convictions so ob- 
viously destructive to the well-being of my country 
and its people that I cannot believe them to be 
honest convictions. If Mr. Lansbury, the antithe- 
sis of Stalin, the direct opposite of a relentless 
revolutionary, really accepts as sound or sensible 
the blood-red, violent, convulsive causes which he 
espouses and courses which he urges, his mind 
cannot securely hinged. 


Yet I believe that Mr. Lansbury’s mind is nor- 
mally acute and that it in no wise approves the 
doctrines which his tongue propounds. The fact 
that he is so evidently unconscious of his own dis- 
honesty does not make me dislike him less. 


What is George Lansbury? Surely he is the 
man who, having done his worst to encourage dis- 
content, riot, bloodshed, and armed revolution, 
would be the most horrified if his efforts had not 
proved futile. Behind my barricade I should ex- 
pect to see in front of me the present leader of the 
Labour party, not drawing a bead on me but 
shambling miserably in no man’s land, weeping, 
wringing his hands, aghast but not yet ashamed. 
And I should draw my bead without too much com. 
punction on George Lansbury. 
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Music and Musicians By Herbert Hughes 


Musicians’ Benevolent Fund, Eva Turner’s 

début at Queen’s Hall, the performance of 
Berlioz’s Harold en Italie at the Courtauld-Sargent 
Concerts, and Mr. Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast— 
these have been among the liveliest events, so far, 
of the post-Christmas season. One is so accus- 
tomed to thinking of Paderewski as pianist, his 
name a legend the world over, that one is apt tc 
forget the greatness of the man. 


P ADEREWSKI’S recital in aid of the 


His achievement in consolidating the national 
party in Poland, and his election as first President 
of the Polish Republic in 1919 were not so much 
picturesque side-issues in a musician’s career, as 
the natural, inevitable expression of the man’s mag- 
netism and indomitable will. His is not the nature 
that is satisfied with the sentimental symbolisms of 
patriotic art; at the moment of crisis in his 
country’s affairs he wasted no time but got down 
to brass tacks at once. When the job was finished 
he returned to his music. 


That is but one of several reasons why Paderew- 
ski is easily the most romantic figure in the musical 
world to-day and not merely romantic looking. 
When Burne-Jones drew that exquisite portrait in 
pencil some time in the ‘nineties the pianist had 
already captured the intelligenzia of London; the 
mob soon followed, and has continued to follow 
ever since. As aman he is simple and humorous 
and a delightful raconteur; as an interpretative 
artist he is often highly individual, sometimes 
puzzling, sometimes shocking. Hisbig-heartedness 
is as well known in America as it is in several 
European countries, and it was characteristic that 
he should accept the invitation of the ‘‘Daily Mail” 
to give a recital for the distressed musicians of our 
own country. 


The hardened concert-goer could hardly fail to 
be moved by the sight of that vague, tumultuous 
audience drawn to the Albert Hall by the magic 
of one name, the scene made slightly mysterious 
by the lowered lights over the platform. He might 
smile, perhaps, at the premature outburst of 
applause that came from an unwary and untutored 
section of idolators during the B Minor Sonata of 
Chopin, but the spectacle of a heterogeneous crowd 
so hypnotised was a subject for the psychologist 
rather than the writer on music. 


Everything in Paderewski’s programme was 
familiar except his own charming Theme and 
Variations, and although his Chopin playing was 
almost always enchanting, the liberties he occasion- 
ally took, here and elsewhere, were staggering. 
In the Mozart Sonata in A, for example, the Sici- 
liana theme of the first movement was now and then 
hammered out as if there were six Paderewski’s at 
six Steinways; and Mozart has marked it Andante 
grazioso. The presumable excuse is that it was 
big playing for a big hall: Mozart through a mega- 
phone, distorted out of all proportion. Yet such is 
this artist’s dominion over us that we came away 
practically admitting the divine right of kings. 


On Sunday when Sir Landon Ronald conducted 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra in place of 
Professor Robert Heger (whose absence was un- 
explained), the event of the afternoon was Miss Eva 
Turner’s first appearance on the Queen’s Hall plat- 
form. Lancashire gave this singer birth; in our 
own Carl Rosa Opera Company and in Italy she 
learned to face the footlights. Two or three years 
ago she returned to us to appear as Turandot in 
Covent Garden. She established herself at once. 
But it was only on Sunday when she sang the great 
aria, In Questia Reggia, from that same part, 
divorced from all the panoply of its stage setting, 
and Ritorna Vincitor that we realised the superb art 
which is now hers. Puccini reached his own apex 
in Turandot and that aria is extremely exacting. 
Miss Turner adorned it with a fine intelligence, and 
Sir Landon’s orchestral accompanying in both 
arias was sympathetic to the last degree. 


Berlioz and Mr. Walton 


Dr. Malcolm Sargent has conducted no finer per- 
formance than that of Harold en Italie on Monday 
evening. Iam not certain that the members of the 
..P.O. always give him their complete loyalty as 
they give it to Beecham, but on this occasion, with 
Mr. Lionel Tertis as solo viola, all was well. While 
listening to this extravagant and likeable work I 
was reminded of that rather reckless dictum of 
Comte Guy de Pourtalés that Berlioz was unable to 
understand the unprecedented complexity and novel 
effects in The Flying Dutchman (1843), while 
actually Berlioz in his early thirties had not only 
Harold en Italie but the Carnaval Romain and 
Benvenuto Cellini to his credit! 

To-day Mr. William Walton is about thirty-one, 
and with just a hundred years improvement in the 
orchestral apparatus at his disposal has done very 
much what Berlioz would have done with Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast only more so. He has been luckier 
than Berlioz in finding willing conductors and 
choral societies at hand and an _ unprecedented 
machinery for international propaganda. Mr. 
Walton’s technical mastery is supreme and a re- 
hearing finds the brilliance untarnished. Apart 
from one conspicuous patch of poor music—the 
passage that begins While the Kings of the Earth 
lament and continues for a few pages—the general 
effect is exhilarating, for the moment. With his 
cohorts of brass and batteries of percussion the 
composer’s assaults on our auditory nerves come 
off, and he knows it. It is the technique of the 
music hall applied to the oratorio. Mr. Walton 
rushes his audience with the assurance of the pro- 
fessional comedian. You must either applaud or 
laugh or get out. 


FOUNDED 189 INCORPORATED 1891 


COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS Ltd. 


1, Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W.1 
is working for the promotion of interest in music, Violin Playing 
in particular, and not for the acquisition of gain. 
VIOLINISTS ALWAYS EXAMINED BY VIOLINISTS 
Examinations during March, June and December in all Centres. 
Entries for March Examination by February 7th. 
Syllabus and “ Violinists’ Gazette" free on Application. 
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By JoHN POLLock 


Haymarket. Double Harness. By Edward Poor 
Montgomery. 


T is incredible that a lazy Don Juan of thirty 
or so, without ambition, should be making 
two to three thousand a year at the Bar. It is 
incredible that this sensual man, a real homme a 
femmes, forced into marrying a woman whom he 
has compromised, should both (a) refuse to sleep 
with his wife from the moment of marriage on- 
wards, although keeping up all outward appear- 
ance of being her husband, and (b) yet remain per- 
fectly faithful to her and chaste for three years. 
Granted these two incredibles, Mr. Montgomery’s 
play is one of uncommon interest. 


In art, incredible data drag along improbable 
conditions in their train and, sure enough, 
‘* Double Harness ’’ (why, by the way, did Mr. 
Anthony Hope never write a play for the title of 
his novel?) does not lack improbables. More- 
over it contains patches of painfully bald dialogue 
and an occasional irritating insistence on certain 
words that perhaps have some intimate significance 
for the author but none to us in front of the foot- 
lights: defects which give an impression of 
emptiness. What a marvellous lesson, then, to 
playwright and public too that, despite such grave 
shortcomings, ‘* Double Harness’’ should be 
thrilling, poignant and forcible! 


The Play's The Thing 


The fact is that a serious plot, a well-developed 
action, and a dramatic climax will carry a play to 
success across mountains of mistake and crevasses 
of crudity. For they constitute the play: the 
rest adds interest, beauty, attraction of infinitely 
varied hue for the mind, the ear, the eye—essential 
for the attainment of a high standard, but not of 
the essence itself. It is this essence that Mr. Mont- 
gomery has, and it is a thing so rare as to earn 
our warm gratitude and let us forgive him for not 
having worked more on his play, so as to make it 
a rounded and satisfying whole. 


Start from this point. A young woman of good 
family and position in London, but poor, feels the 
chance of marriage slipping from her. She is 
ambitious too of the success in English life that a 
woman can only get through a successful husband. 
So Sybil Livingstone, daughter of Colonel Living- 
stone, a man high in the counsels of the Conserva- 
tive party, gives herself to John Rockingham, 
rising barrister with, as instinct tells her, a great 
political future. For three months she remains his 
mistress, then deliberately gets caught in his arms, 
and he marries her. Rockingham does not suspect 
the trick (one of the improbables), but the moral 
compulsion to which he yields (perhaps another) 
kills his love, and they live for three years of grow- 
ing success, sharing the same board but not the 
same bed. 


Love v. Lotus 


Then two things happen. Rockingham is 
caught once more by an old love from whom Sybil 


had taken him (definitely improbable, this: it 
would have been a new flame), and in the same 
breath of time Sybil’s younger sister, failing to 
get money out of her to pay dress debts, gives the 
three-year-old show away. Sybil’s wealthy rival 
snatches her chance and all but carries off Rock- 
ingham from Parliament and useful work to eat 
the lotus leaf in sunny climes, when he is won 
back by the revelation of the great love for him 
that Sybil has conceived, of her repentance anJ 
self-abnegation. 


All this Mr. Montgomery shows us in four 
scenes of real power and vivid human emotion. 
This, we realise, is what the theatre exists for—to 
use the clash of feeling so that feeling is wrought 
up within us till our hearts are hammering in con- 
sonance with those on the stage. This is what 
the audience recognises when, a little dismayed 
by lapses and by strangenesses, it applauds these 
scenes to the echo. Had the author been able to 
ccntrol his medium fully and to lead up logically, 
from reasonable premises, to each scene—the dis- 
covery of Sybil in Rockingham’s room, the 
betrayal of her secret, the fight between the two 
women, Rockingham’s almost despaired of return 
and delicately drawn reconciliation with his wife— 
instead of abruptly leaping from one to another, 
‘* Double Harness ’’ would come near being in the 
front rank of recent plays. Even so, it is a work 
of force, the pivot scenes of which move us 
sincerely. 


From the Sublime to the... 


The same unevenness that pulls Mr. Mont- 
gomery down, by a strange accident affects the 
performance of his play. Mr. Owen Nares does 
all he can with Rockingham, who is obviously 
neither bold sinner nor statesman to be: he is 
subtle, sympathetic, stern; manly, and melting in 
turn. Much depends on Miss Mary Ellis, as 
scheming, suffering, sublime Sybil. It is a fine 
acting part, and she uses admirably her fine gift 
of emotion. She is natural, she is penetrating, and 
if only she could school herself out of a kind of 
schoolgirl deportment—despite marvellous dresses 
—and a clumsy use of her fingers, we might believe 
in her as one of London’s rising political hostesses. 
At the climax she is deeply affecting. As yet, she 
does not quite know what to do with her power or, 
as hinted above, with herself. Can she acquire 
this much-needed technique, she has the makings 
of a dramatic actress of rare class. 


But there Mr. Montgomery’s luck ends. These 
two fine artists are left in the air. Rarely has such 
inferior support been forthcoming for such a strong 
pair, and in this respect one might imagine them 
to be touring the play at the Theatre Royal, Mud- 
chester, rather than producing it at the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket. This want of balance natur- 
ally reacts on the play and emphasises faults in it 
that a cast worthy of the place and occasion would 
conceal. ‘‘ Double Harness ”’ is a play to be seen 
and enjoyed with enthusiasm, but the enthusiast 
must be able to pick his way with discernment— 
or not to notice the need for it. 
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N= NOVELS 
Reviewed by ANNE ARMSTRONG. 


The Bulpington of Blup, by H. G. Wells. 
chinson. 8s. 6d. 


The Story of a Light Lady, by Shaw Desmond. 
Werner, Laurie. 7s. 6d. 


Lofiy, by Alan Hyder. Cranley & Day. 7s. 6d. 


The Naked Soul, by H. de V. Stacpoole. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 


NOVEL (and here naturally I am speaking 

of the great novel) should surely be able to 
spread the panorama of human experience and 
human endeavour before the reader in one of two 
ways. Either it will be enlightening to the inex- 
perienced or it will be familiar to those who have 
experienced life at its best—or worst. But at 
the same time if the story centres round one person 
io the exclusion of others the reader must be suffi- 
ciently interested in that person, must have his 
imagination tickled, before he will be willing to 
read to the finish. A schoolmistress can hardly 
be expected to read the somewhat humdrum (how- 
ever near to truth) tale of a schoolmistress unless 
there is an author’s genius behind the telling. I 
cannot imagine that a chimney sweep would be 
willing to read the saga of a chimney sweep if 
nothing happened but the sweeping of chimneys. 


Mr. Wells’ Journey 


They were jolly and care-free days, I believe, 
when Mr. H. G. Wells first burst on an astonished 
world with ‘‘ The Time Machine,’’ ‘‘ The Mar- 
tians,’’ and that lovely thing, ‘‘ The Country of 
the Blind.’’ Since then he has travelled fast and 
far; prophecy has led to history, and history to 
social reform, visions and spooks in ‘‘ The Soul of 
a Bishop,”’ a new theology in ‘‘ God the Invisible 
King,”’ and heaven knows what else beside. Was 
there ever such a man and such an output? Past, 
present, and future; this world (plus ‘‘ The First 
Men in the Moon ’’) and the next—all alike are 
child’s play to Mr. Wells. All, that is to say, 
except one thing—he cannot touch the deeper 
emotions; and, bar two of the earlier fantasies 
(‘‘ The Sea Lady ”’ and the ‘* Angel’s Visit ’’), he 
misses the theme of self-sacrifice. Perhaps he has 
been too successful to know what it means; per- 
haps we younger ones cannot quite keep up with 
him and wonder whether if he had written a little 
less he would not count a little more. 

Is this unfair to a man of great achievement ? 
Or is it simply that the fullest tide must turn, and 
that the ebb exposes the shingle and detritus of 
clay and the sunk jetsam ofsodden casks and broken 
planks? Is it simply fancy that in the last two 
or three books, for all the compliments that were 
lavished on them, there was a perceptible slacken- 
ing of the old quick, nervous style, a definite 
loosening of the nuts and rivets of the plot, a slight 
loss of clarity in characterisation, and an obvious 
failure of purpose and at the same time an excess 
of words—like a river that had forgotten itself in 
a delta and finally got lost in a mud-swamp ? 

No; on the whole it is not unfair. The truth 
must be tald; the hand that wrote ‘‘ The Island of 


Hut- 


Dr Moreau ’’—horrible, repulsive, and macabre 
as it was—was the hand of a master, while the 
hand that wrote ‘‘ The Autocracy of Mr. Parham’”’ 
was the hand of a kindly and garrulous old gentle- 
man, with plenty to say but nothing particularly 
worth saying. 

And now comes ‘‘ The Bulpington of Blup.”’ 
It is a better book than ‘* Mr. Parham ”’ and is, of 
course, immensely clever. Mr. Wells’ learning 
and his large fund of knowledge is apparent on 
most of the pages. Theodore Bulpington and his 
friends, his father and his mother, were ail as 
learned, at one time or another, as is Mr. Wells 
himself. He was a curious youth and not, I main- 
tain, an ordinary human being (though they have 
tried very hard to insinuate this on the dust cover). 
He lived in a mist of delusion and put most of the 
blame for his shortcomings on his imagined second 
self; a self he nicknamed ‘‘ The Bulpington of 
Blup.’’ The habit of thinking himself important 
grew to such an extent that it became a creed and 
at the end the gallant Captain Blup-Bulpington, at 
your service, was living on a reputation of his own 
manufacture. 


Too Much Theodore 


It is very much a one-man-story and we stay 
with Theodore until the bitter end. The other 
characters, as a matter of fact, were to me just as 
interesting as The Bulpington of Blup, but Mr. 
Wells is used to having his own way and they are 
not allowed to show themselves except in their 
relation to the Bulpington. 

I have a theory about all this, of course; and it 
seems that Mr. Wells’ own doubts and hesitations 
as a boy have coloured Theodore’s. Mr. Wells 
may retaliate and say that it is the youth of every- 
one who reads the book ; well, it may be and in that 
case is a little like the sweep and the chimneys. 

The book has in it one really beautiful theme. 
The love that Theodore has for Margaret. Mr. 
Wells has written the loveliest, the tenderest pas- 
sages for the lips and the pen of the poor desolate 
Theodore—‘* If ever a woman belonged to a man, 
you belong to me. By right of love. By right 
of answering desire. You dear sweet wonderful 
foolish thing, return to me, return to my arms.” 

The rest of the book—the whole of the book—is 
Theodore, Theodore, Theodore; and I find I have 
but little interest in him. Mr. Wells seems proud 
that the Bulpington was a coward, a liar and a 
cheat, and I wonder if he agrees with the state- 
ment on his dust cover? ‘* Though he’is an un- 
faithful lover, an outrageous liar and narrowly 
escapes being shot for cowardice, he keeps more 
of our sympathy to the end than perhaps some of 
us care to admit.”’ 

On the contrary, for me at least, Mr. Wel!s has 
at last failed me and his Theodore has little « f my 
sympathy. 

Mr. Shaw Desmond’s Lady had her own way 
of talking and so, wisely I think, Mr. Desmond 
has let his ‘‘ Light Lady ”’ tell her own sordid 
story in her own sordid way. 

It is silly, under the circumstances, for reviewers 
to take hold of a book like this and say ‘‘ This is 
disgusting—pray do not read it,” and it is equally 
silly of them to say ‘‘ How tragic! how terrible! 
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how full of poignant suffering. . . ."’ For after CARICATURE 
a!l both you and I know (unless we are rather \fodern Caricaturists. H.R. Westwood. Intro- 


foolish) that prostitutes are walking the streets of 
London, we know too that their lives must be 
terrible and foul and frightful; that they were not 
always so—and we are sorry. 

Mr. Desmond’s book is shocking in many re- 
spects, but he has dealt with the subject (since that 
was his subject) in the only possible way. inc 
same way that made Hood cry ‘* One more Unfor- 
tunate Weary of breath, Rashly Importunate, 
Gone to her death! ”’ 

‘** Lofty,”’ on the other hand, by Alan Hyder, 
did not strike me as being so sympathetically drawn 
or so genuine in its object. There are nasty 
things in Lofty, who was sent to a reformatory, 
which I think quite unnecessary to publish and I 
certainly would not recommend it to you to read. 

I placed my trust in Mr. Stacpoole a long while 
ago and I did only what others have done and are 
doing to-day. Give us, we say, romance in the 
South Sea islands; give us glorious and young 
love; give us, we say, a villain or two to keep our 
minds alert—and we shall pay you the homage of 
. wet Saturday afternoon or the evening-with-a- 
headache. 

And for those of you who are not too snobbish 
and like all these things, they are there in abund- 
ance in ‘* The Naked Soul.’’ The story is de- 
lightfully improbable—a white woman marooned 
on a desert island, her daughter living alone in a 
wild state after her mother’s death, the subsequent 
search party—all highly improbable but coloured 
as Mr. Stacpoole knows how to colour and so full 
of romance—at any rate I shall wait for and read 
Mr. Stacpoole’s next book with gratitude. 


WOMEN’S EQUALITY 


The Art of Being a Woman, by Olga Knopf. 
Rider. 12s. 6d. 


CCORDING to Dr. Knopf not such a very 

difficult task, and there we will agree with her, 
but when she goes on to say that it is, after all, 
fairly easy for women to be equal to men, there 
we heartily disagree with her. That women’s 
achievements have not been equal to men’s, the 
author admits, but she goes on to say that this 
need not imply that they will never be so. Girls 
have been, and still are to a certain extent, con- 
scious of an inferiority regarding their sex, and 
this is so interwoven with their personalities that it 
takes an enormous amount of stimulus to over- 
come it. This may be true but if women musi 
excuse their lack of achievement on a premise of 
neglect and subjugation, there will be little hope 
of future magnificence. 

A great point is made of the obligation which a 
mother owes her children. She must protect them, 
care for them, and expect no return; but her 
greatest task should be the direction of her child 
towards the outside world. The child must be 
made sociable. The mother must not be content 
just to love the child and leave the rest to nature. 
That, in the mothers of the future, will be equal 
with the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

A good book as far as it goes and interesting to 
those who will care for an Adler made easy. 


duction by Low. Lovat Dickson. 14s. 
(REVIEWED By W. H. HINDLe) 


ARICATURE, Low seems to imply in a lively 

_introduction to this admirably produced book, 
is at its best an art of savage satire. If he be right, 
then some of the men whose work Mr. Westwood 
describes are in ill-ccompany. For Powys Evans 
‘s never savage, Derrick rarely satirical, and Derso 
and Kelen, the caricaturists of the League, as 
gentlemanly as the League too often is. 


Mr. Westwood, however, is wise in his catholic 
choice. Caricature, in the modern newspaper sense 
which Low deplores, is a highly varied art. And 
its many variations are here well represented, from 
the highly political and satirical drawings of Low 
himself through the nearly pure portraiture of Kapp 
to the almost offensively inoffensive comments of 
Derrick on current events. 


They are of many _nationalities—British, 
American, South African, German, French—but 
show little sign of the their nationality in their 
work. With more punch, for instance, Robinson, of 
the ‘* Cape Times,’’ might be exchanged with Low ; 
and the Russian Sapajon, of the ‘* North China 
Daily News,’’ might with similar addition be 
exchanged with Robinson. Strube, of the ‘‘ Daily 
Express,’’ has temperamental affinities with 
Fitzpatrick, of the ‘‘ St. Louis Post-Despatch,”’ 
affinities so close that the present reviewer has noted 
drawings by them, in conception almost identical 
though in intention different, which were pub- 
lished four thousand miles apart on the same day. 


Only the French and Germans, indeed, can be 
said generally to bear unmistakable traces of their 
origin. And for this reason their work will always 
seem the most outstanding even to the many dis- 
criminating people who share Mr. Westwood’s 
admiration for Low. In the poorest of French cari- 
catures there can be a highly personal and mali- 
cious wit such as the more humorous Low 
sometimes displays, but others never. While in the 
‘* Simplicissimus school ’’ of German caricatures 
—German enough even when their authors are of 
Scandinavian nationality—there is an equally per- 
sonal and lively strain. It is to their work, with 
that of Low and the wartime Raemaekers, that the 
true amateur of caricature—a lover of sharp blows 
—will turn first. 

The rest have their uses. Strube’s gentle taps 
please the gentle British public (rather more gentle 
in its politics than any fully conscious community 
has at the present time any right to be). The 
generalised comments of Fitzpatrick are a very 
healthy sermon on international affairs. Derso 
and Kelen in Geneva, Derrick and Powys Evans 
in London, are excellent guides to the personalities 
respectively of European and English public life. 


Each serves his turn, as artists of another kind 
likewise serve their turn in another and analogous 
form of variety. And the turn of each is here well 
illustrated, in reproductions of his drawings as 
well as in Mr. Westwood’s sketch of his life and 
work, 
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TROTSKY TWO AND THREE 


The History of the Russian Revolution. Vols. 2 
and 3. By Leon Trotsky. Gollancz. 18s. each. 
F anybody still believed, after reading the first 
volume of Trotsky's alleged history of the 
Russian Revolution, that this author was likely 
to produce an important contribution to our know- 
ledge of that pericd, the appearance of these two 
volumes will show that he is not. After all, in the 
first volume it might be pleaded for the author that 
he was writing about things that happened when 
he was absent, and therefore he was liable to dis- 
tort them and to misrepresent their causes and 
immediate results. 


No such excuse can any longer be offered: 
Trotsky was in Russia during most of the events 
covered by the second and third volumes of his 
book, and he is, if possible, less accurate and more 
dogmatically misinterpretative than before. 


If Mr. G. K. Chesterton suddenly lost his sense 
of humour and became a Marxian, this is the sort 
of history he might write. Every conceivable 
paradox is to be found. We find Trotsky declar- 
ing in shocked tones that the loyalist generals’ 
complaints about the state of the army actually 
revealed to the enemy the situation of certain regi- 
ments—as if Trotsky and his Bolshevist colleagues 
were not then doing their utmost to destroy the 
entire Russian Front. We find him accusing 
General Kornilov of betraying Riga to the Ger- 
mans in order to become dictator, the truth being 
that Kornilov warned the Government that Riga— 
and not only Riga— would fall to the Germans if 
discipline were not restored. 


We find him suggesting that the outbreaks of 
mutiny at the Front and of anarchy in the cities 
were due in the first place to ‘‘ former gendarmes 
and poiicemen . . . In critical hours these creatures 
would give the first signals for panic.’’ And so 
on, chapter after chapter. It is more reasonable 
to call these aberrations paradoxes than deliberate 
misstatements, because each of them contains just 
enough appearance of foundation to need a con- 
siderable amount of expert knowledge to disprove. 
It is quite true that Kornilov looked on the im- 
minent fall of Riga as the last straw, but nobody 
except a maniac would suppose that he wished it 
to fall. It is also true that some ex-gendarmes 
joined forces with the basest elements in the towns 
in order to try to hide their identity from the revolu- 
tionaries ; but they merely followed the lead given 
them by Trotsky and other Bolshevists, whose one 
desire was to ‘‘ deepen ’’ the revolution until it 
destroyed Russia as a nation. Even so was the 
original Cheka mainly staffed by the lowest ruffians 
of the old secret police. 


In one respect Trotsky puts up a good case, 
though the view he combats is not generally held 
by serious students of the Revolution. He makes 
it appear that he and Lenin were not actually in 
German pay and did not take their orders from 
Germany. At the same time, even he cannot deny 
that the object of the Germans, exemplified by the 
despatch of Lenin and his gang to Russia in 1917, 
was to break up the Russian front, and that the 
Bolshevists, for their own reasons, did their utmost 


to bring this about. Thus, it is clear that the 
Bolshevists acted in the interests of Germany, just 
as it is notorious that the Germans assisted them in 
every possible way. 

A large part of Trotsky’s book is taken up with 
the endeavour to show that he was the man most 
responsible for that seizure of power. Lenin, he 
insists, was in hiding most of the time, while 
Stalin was too cowardly, and most of the other 
Bolshevist leaders too muddle-headed, to lead the 
‘“* enlightened masses "’ to triumph. This, again, 
is true as far as it goes, but what Trotsky either 
forgets to mention, or has never recognised, is that 
the masses were never enlightened and never 
actively or consciously desired a Bolshevist victory. 


Thanks in large part to the Bolshevists’ sedi- 
tious work, and not less to the weakness of Keren- 
sky and his Socialist cronies, Russia had become 
so enfeebled by eight months of sentimental 
revolutionary government that only an irrespon- 
sible and disloyal party could hope to take control. 
If there had been a party further left than the Bol- 
shevists—and the Anarchists, who had _ their 
moment later on, were by their own creed unwill- 
ing to force their authority on their neighbours— 
it would scon have dislodged Lenin and Trotsky 
from their offices. But Bolshevism happens to be 
the most extreme form of mob-government, and so 
it conquered. 


HISTORY—NEW STYLE 


Our Times. By Mark Sullivan. Charles Scribners 
Sons. 2ls. 


HE full title of this book is ‘* Our Times. The 
United States, 1900-1925. IV—The War 
Begins, 1909-1914.’" Curiously enough, however, 
nothing in the book or in any advertisement con- 
tained in it reveals what has been the particular 
scope of the first three volumes. For our own part, 
we are not unduly perturbed by this, having no 
wish whatever to look at them. Vol. IV suffices 
us, being a clever jumble of undigested fact lifted 
from newspapers of the time that constitutes the 
antithesis of what intelligible, as well as intelligent, 
writing of history should be. 


Mr. Sullivan can write on artwithout mentioning 
the names of Sargent, Saint-Gaudens or Mac- 
Monnies, or that of the great firm of architects, 
McKim, Read & White, who revolutionised the 
exterior cf New York and gave birth to a real 
American style. For Mr. Sullivan haste is speed, 
motion progress, and whatever is the best ever, 
as being axiomatically better than what has been. 


He remarks with evident pride that the invention 
of the motor car and the aeroplane meant more to 
America than any discovery or development in the 
realm of thought, in which, by the way, he can 
cheerfully rank ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession ”’ 
beside ‘‘ The Origin of Species ’’: indeed, ‘‘ the 
changes wrought by books and plays were asa rule 
superficial, mere substitutions of new conventions 
for old.” Mr. Sullivan’s book is plentifully illus- 
trated with photographs and advertisements of the 
period. ‘‘ Our Times,’’ announces the publisher, 
“* created a NEW kind of history.’’ There can be 
no substantial doubt that this is true. 


XUM 
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PIERRETTE, MR. MUSPRATT, 
ADVENTURES, AND A WARDER. 


The Journey Home. - By Eric Muspratt. Duck- 
worth. 8s. 6d. 


R. Muspratt has done it again. Or perhaps 

he has overdone it or underdone it—accord- 

ing to the point of view. In ‘‘ Wild Oats”’ he 

left London without a passport and with only 

thirty shillings in his pocket, and by the end of 

six months he had travelled through twelve Euro- 

pean countries. He had meant to return to 

Australia but failed, and so got back to London 
and decided to do it all over again. 

He started this time by going to France for an 
Easter holiday ‘‘ with a friend of about eighteen 
months’ standing.’’ She left him with a five-franc 
note, he had ten shillings of his own, and another 
friend turned up and took him to Marseilles and 
gave him a pound note. So once again he had 
thirty shillings, and he says that he felt very dis- 
illusioned about friends and everything to do with 
London. He admits that this feeling was possibly 
stupid and unjust, and any of his readers who 
think that he might have omitted the word 
possibly may be pardoned. 

He fooled about Marseilles and fell in with a café 
light-o’-love named Piérrette. |About the only 
thing he refused to do seems to have been to visit 
the ships in port ‘‘ soliciting ’’ custom for Piérrette 
and her colleagues. But he appears to have had 
little objection to the number of her customers who 
were otherwise solicited. The book is dedicated 
to Piérrette, and the whole affair is only made a 
little queerer at the end of the first chapter when he 
saw a chance of getting away from Marseilles. 
** Piérrette drew me into a corner and slipped 
twenty francs into my hand so that I should have 
something to spend. So | stayed there till closing 
time at 2 p.m., when she went off to sleep with a 
quartermaster. We said goodbye for the last 
time.”’ 

Eventually Mr. Eric Muspratt does get to Aus- 
tralia, and this is one of the things he says on his 
final page: ‘‘ I was never in a position to send for 
Piérrette. And I had decided that a man had to 
assume all responsibility in such things. I was 
never able to assume it. But, at least, I built the 
house and wrote the books after all. nd at least 
some of the proceeds of such efforts as were 
successful shall go to Piérrette.”’ 

It is good to know that. She did advance twenty 
unpleasantly earned francs, anyway. 

So, capitalised by the ‘‘ little friend ’’ who said 
goodbye to him while she was going off to sleep 
with the quartermaster in Marseilles, he started 
off through two hundred pages of stowing 
away, prisons, workhouses, and all sorts of horrid 
and often vicious adventures until the reaching of 
Australia is achieved. 


It is easy to become a little impatient with Mr. 
Muspratt because he does not seem entirely content 
to be a ‘* bad hat.’’ One could almost put up with 
him if he was ; but he tells the most amazing stories 
and then yields to the temptation to moralise ; such 
as: “* I see life so much as a medium for experience 


which is translatable into thought and expression. 
It always comes back to that. I find such com- 
plete peace and happiness in the pure contempla- 
tion of things, and also in the thought of my own 
best doings.’’ Indeed ? 


One chapter we like very much. It is that which 
describes Mr. Muspratt’s stay in a Calcutta work- 
house. There was a warder who spent most of 
his time drinking bungla and much of his time 
teaching Mr. Muspratt, apparently an apt pupil, 
to drink it also. In the warder’s fits of drunken 
eloquence he gave Mr. Muspratt wonderful 
accounts of a primitive Indian people, vivid pic- 
tures of a vast, wild country, and naked black men 
and women who spent their lives so close to nature 
that they lived and died almost as simply as the 
trees and the plants around them. Sometimes the 
warder went out to the few tall trees outside the 
workhouse gates and put his arms round them and 
wept. 

Mr. Muspratt’s comment on the warder is: 
‘** But I always knew this man was a liar.” 

An interesting and full-blooded book for those 
who can stand it. 


THE NATIVES OF NIGERIA 


Justice in the Jungle. By Frank Hives. John 
Lane. 8s. 6d. net. 


EST Africa may be a very nice place to-day, 

and indeed Mr. Frank Hives gives us to 
understand that it differs a good deal from the 
days when he first went there over a generation 
ago. Then, no one who reads this book, or has 
read its fore-runner, ‘‘ Ju-ju and Justice in 
Nigeria,’’ can doubt that it could be very nasty 
indeed. So astonishing were the discomforts 
suffered by the white man unhappily driven to 
seek his livelihood on the Imo river and among 
those detestable people the Aros, so complete the 
want of concomitants to civilised existence, so hor- 
rible the habits of the natives, and so small the 
rewards in store for the administrator, that one 
must take it as a marvellous testimony to white 
men’s courage and ambition that any, going there, 
should have remained at all. 

Yet Mr. Hives, in this luminous account, ad- 
mirably written for all the modest disclaimer of 
his preface, makes us realise how, to anyone who 
could stand the life, it was one of intense interest. 


Mr. Hives’ book fairly bristles with good stories. 
It would be a shame to quote them, but one of the 
best is surely that of the elderly Queen of a savage 
tribe who visited his bungalow and, calmly dis- 
robing on his ‘* nice, clean bed,’’ declared: ‘‘ I 
have decided to take a new husband. I have chosen 
the white man. The marriage shall be consum- 
mated forthwith.” 

But ‘‘ Justice in the Jungle ”’ is not primarily 
concerned with pleasant tales, being in reality an 
extremely important description of the manners 
and customs of the natives of primitive Nigeria. 
Mr. Hives’ first-hand evidence constitutes a most 
valuable addition to anthropological science. 
Parts of the book need a distinctly strong stomach 
to digest, but it is in every way a remarkable 
achievement and should be assured of success. 
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THE AIR ARM 


Britain’s Air Peril. By Major C. C. Turner. 
Pitman. 5s. 


AJOR Turner’s plea for a substantial increase 

in the Royal Air Force, coming as it does at 
a time when most people’s thoughts are directed 
towards disarmament and economy, will probably 
be condemned out of hand. Yet there is a lot of 
sense in some of Major Turner’s contentions. He 
points to the recent troubles in Cyprus, Iraq and 
Kabul as instances where prompt action by the 
Royal Air Force has undoubtedly saved the con- 
siderable cost of a punitive expedition which, in 
honour bound, England would have had to send. 


With much of the book, however, we do not see 
eye toeve. Despite the cases quoted above, where 
the Air Force acted independently, the main utility 
of the aeroplane in modern warfare lies in co-opera- 
tion with the Navy and Army. Independence of 
internal control is, of course, a necessity, but tacti- 
cal and operational decisions must still lie in the 
hands of the naval and military commanders. 


Duplication of Force 


Where Major Turner is even more in error is in 
the cases he instances in which the Air Force could 
be used to advantage in doing the work of the 
other two Services. He suggests, for example, that 
flying boats could ‘‘ hold up, board and search 
vessels at sea, take prizes and send them to port.”’ 
This depends, of course, on the state of the sea and 
would merely result in a duplication of force, since 
the Navy would still have to keep ships in readiness 
to resume this work whenever weather conditions 
proved impracticable to aircraft. It is unlikely, 
too, that even the largest flying boat could carry 
more than one prize crew at a time. 


Again, many of Major Turner’s claims as to the 
damage which aircraft can inflict, especially against 
ships, is not borne out by facts. Bombing from the 
air has been proved to be of no avail, since there is 
a limiting penetrative power of even the largest 
bombs against a cambered armour deck, and the 
aerial torpedo has not yet upheld the claims made 
on its behalf owing to the extreme difficulty of aim 
and the initial speed of discharge which automatic- 
ally causes a deep dive at the commencement of 
the run. It must be remembered, in addition, that 
in exercises, attacking aircraft have never been sub- 
jected to defensive action. 


The chief drawbacks with which the Air Force 
have to contend are their extreme vulnerability and 
their dependence upon weather conditions, and it 
is these factors which must be weighed when 
a big increase in air armament comes under 
consideration. 


Of the ethics of aerial'warfare, so far as bombing 
is concerned, Major Turner, very rightly, takes no 
notice. There is no doubt that the bombing of 
cities and towns would very seriously affect the 
morale and stamina of a belligerent country. If 
this is to be the aerial policy of future wars, then 
Major Turner’s plea for a vastly increased Air 
Force in indeed upheld, if only on account of the 
defensive value of aircraft against aircratt. 

P.K. 


Next Weeks Broadcasting 


EXT week’s programmes are puzzling, so 
the safest course will be to express a few 
pious hopes: 

that ‘*‘ One Hour of Modern Variety " (Jan. 
23rd, 8.0 p.m., National) will not be as bad as 
the same producer’s relay from the *‘ Pavoli”’ 
last week ; 

that ‘* The School for Scandal ’’ (Jan. 23rd, 
8.0 p.m., Regional, and Jan. 24th, 9.20 p.m., 
National) will not be the last occasion on which 
we may have the opportunity of hearing Cyril 
Maude and Hayden Coffin; 

that Dale Smith (Jan. 24th, 9.15 p.m., 
Regional) will sing Fraser-Simson’s ‘‘ When 
We Were Very Young ” songs as delightfully 
as he does in the Children’s Hour ; 

that the Burns’ Concert (Jan. 25th, 8.15 p.m., 
Regional) will be intelligible to Sassenach ears ; 

that Mr. Gillie Potter (Vaudeville, Jan. 25th, 
9.15 p.m., Regional) will give us some more 
illuminating information about Lord Marsh- 
mallow, and that, in spite of the recent sharp 
showers of rain, Hogsnorton Towers still stand 
where they did ; 

that Mr. John Watt will not be too facetious 
(‘* Songs from the Shows,”’ Jan. 26th, 8.0 p.m., 
Regional, and Jan. 27th, 8.0. p.m., National) ; 

and that Petersen and Pettifer (Jan. 26th, 
11.15 p.m., National and Regional) will give 
Mr. Lionel Seccombe a real opportunity to dis- 
play his remarkable descriptive powers. 


USEFUL DIRECTORIES 

HERE has just been published a little crop of 
extremely informative books of reference. 
Burns Oates and Washbourne have issued both 
‘*The Catholic Who’s Who, 1933’ (5s.) and 
‘* The Catholic Directory,1933 ’’ (8s. 6d.). They 
are indispensable volumes not only to Roman 
Catholics but to all those who may have occasion 
to need references to Roman Catholic activities in 
this country. Both works are admirably compiled. 

Evans Bros. are the publishers of ‘‘ The 
Education Year Book ”’ (35s.). Its Editor-in-Chief 
is Lord Eustace Percy, a former President of the 
Board of Education, and this fact in itself is a 
sufficient guarantee of the sound and exhaustive 
nature of its contents. This book’s predecessor 
dealt mainly with the structure of education; the 
present one is mainly concerned with policy. It is 
a standard work of extraordinarily value. Experts 
view our educational system with complete frank- 
ness, the statistical section is remarkably complete. 
and the whole volume represents the successful 
carrying out of an ambitious plan. 

‘* The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book (Black, 
3s. 6d.) is so well-known as an indispensable work 
for the writer or the artist that it is sufficient to say 
that it is up to its usual high standard. 

‘* The South and East African Year Book and 
Guide ’’ (Sampson Low, 2s. 6d.) is crammed with 
information for the business man, the settler, the 
sportsman and the tourist. There are no fewer than 
sixty-four pages of maps in colour. 
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FREEDOM OR CONTROL? 


Planned Money. By Sir Basil Blackett. 
stable. 5s. 


HE approach of the World Economic Confer- 
ence is bringing the question of monetary 
policy, if not within the sphere of practical politics, 
at least within that of general discussion. For this, 
if for no other reason, Sir Basil Blackett’s book on 
‘* Planned Money ’’ should serve an extremely 
useful purpose. It raises most of the problems 
which the representatives at the Conference will 
have to consider in this connection and discusses 
them from the standpoint of economic ideas that 
are becoming increasingly prevalent. 

‘These ideas can be summed up in the short state- 
ment that the existing world depression has demon- 
strated the failure of the capitalistic system based 
upon the freedom of private enterprise. If a real 
solution is to be found it must depend upon the 
suppression of the chaotic influences characteristic 
of this freedom. Thus Sir Basil, while insisting 
upon radical changes in our monetary system, re- 
gards a planned money as essentially dependent 
upon a general scheme of economic planning 
applied to all departments of economic activity. 
Moreover economic planning must go hand in hand 
with political planning. It implies ‘‘ a drastic 
overhauling both of Parliament and the Central 
Government.”’ 

In outlining his proposals, Sir Basil begins by 
condemning the international gold standard. Such 
a standard cannot be worked satisfactorily ‘‘ in a 
world of independent sovereign States, each in 
greater or less degree committed to a policy of 
economic nationalism.’’ Nor does he find any 
hope in the adoption of bimetallism. ‘‘ A world 
which misused its gold reserves in the way in which 
they have been misused since the war would have 
found no difficulty in misusing in equal degree 
reserves consisting of both gold and silver.’ 

The first desideratum in a system of planned 
money is constancy of the price level. Here at 
once arises the need for control, or planning. For 
a constant price level the author believes to be de- 
pendent upon controlled price making. It requires, 
in the next place, that ‘‘ money ’’ should be quanti- 
tatively variable at the discretion of the Central 
Bank. In a word it must be inconvertible. It 
must also be issuable without limit. Within a 
** closed system ”’ it is believed that no great diffi- 
culty, given the required ‘‘ planning,’’ would be 
experienced in maintaining price constancy. 

It is admitted, however, that a country with large 
contacts with an outside world, or with a large part 
of its activities employed in foreign trade, would 
find great difficulties in maintaining price stability 
and constancy of economic activity unless the 
necessary control and planning were extended to 
include this outer sphere. Hence the importance 
attached by Sir Basil to the establishment of a 
‘“ sterling area ’’ within which effective unity of 
policy and control would be maintained. 

From what has been said it will be fairly plain 
that the new monetary policy cannot be judged 
apart from the larger setting in which it is placed. 
It presupposes a régime of planning, of control, 
the exact nature and mechanism of which has not 
yet been formulated with any precision. It seems 


Con- 


t» be supposed that such planning will be com- 
patible with a large measure of economic freedom 
and with private enterprise of a regulated kind. 
Here the critics of the new ‘* Plan Economy ”’ join 
issue. They believe that attempts to set up large 
measures of control will inevitably lead to an even- 
tual state of complete control. The oil of private 
enterprise will not mix with the vinegar of regula- 
tion. And when this state arrives the difficulties of 
the task assumed by the regulators will prove to be 
SO vast as to result in a breakdown in comparison 
with which the failure of economic freedom and 
private enterprise will be trifling. 


AN ETON EXPERIMENT 
The Old Public School-Boys’ Who’s-Who series— 
Eton. With a prefatory essay by the Hon. 
and Rev. Edward Lyttelton. St. James's 
Press. £2 2s. 

If our public schools need or deserve a ‘* Who's 
Who ”’ of their own, the obvious school for the 
first experiment is Eton. And so much may be 
said without making a Wykehamist blush into 
mortification or a Harrovian flush with anger, 
since the numerical strength of Eton gives it an 
inevitable preponderance in fame or notoriety. 
It would be ridiculous to pretend that all or nearly 
all the names found in this admirably dressed and 
decorated volume belong to famous men who 
should be praised. But they have all made their 
great or little dent in the life of their times and, 
as a record with a purely personal and parochial 
interest, the compilation is well and carefully done. 
Of more permanent value and interest is Dr. 
Lyttelton’s preface, for here he deals—ad- 
mirably, earnestly and proudly—with the making 
of Eton and its traditions and the ideals for 
the service of God and man by which Eton 
must be inspired, on pain of death or dis- 
honour. A noble theme for old Etonians and for 
those who understand, even if they have not 
shared the genius of time and place. And Dr. 
Lyttelton has written a prefatory essay worthy of 
the theme. 


FOR THE SMALL INVESTOR 

Good Investing. By K. Adlard Coles. Jordan & 
Sons. 2s. 6d. 

HIS is a thoroughly competent guide for the 
small investor. It does not of course tell him 
in what to put his money, but study of it will en- 
able him to pick his way with intelligence through 
lists of possible investments. Mr. Coles has two 
chapters dealing with the general aspect of his sub- 
ject, and separate ones on Government Municipal 
Securities, Miscellaneous (including foreign) In- 
vestments, Commercial and Industrial Investments, 
on how to understand balance sheets, and on the 
mechanism of subscription for, and of the purchase 
and sale of stocks and shares. Mr. Coles refrains 
expressly from describing how to speculate on the 
Stock Exchange, though there are so many friends 
at the hand of anyone anxious to learn that perhaps 
his discretion was superfluous. Sir Harold Bell- 
man contributes a judicious preface. Recent 
Statistics prove that the small investor is a person 
of very great importance from the point of view 
of national economy. He is apt to be a trifle neg- 
lected by experts writing for the public. There- 

fore Mr. Adlard Coles’ book is welcome. 
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ORRESPONDENCE 


Examination Worship 


SIR,—During the last decade much has been done to 
improve the method of education, yet there still persists 
that worshipping of exams. In our Public Schools 
exams. are regarded as a deity who must not be pro- 
faned but rather be bowed to on every conceivable 
occasion. 

Only the other day I heard of a typical case. A boy 
who had been kept back a lot in his work wished to take 
the Oxford and Cambridge School Certificate, but the 
headmaster of the school in question was very unwilling 
to put the boy in a form from which he could take the 
exain. The headmaster said that in his opinion the boy 
could not possibly pass the certificate and was therefore 
against him having a try. The father pointed out that 
the result of the exam. was of no importance to himseli 
or to the boy, but that the experience gained would help 
the boy enormously. In the end the exam. was taken, 
and the boy managed to get his certificate. 

Exams. are obviously the only method of finding the 
extent of a person’s knowledge, though their efficiency 
can be challenged, but when they are regarded as holy, 
not to be taken unless there is some chance of success, 
the system is worse than useless. Instead of encourag- 
ing ambition they discourage it; they waste time in end- 
less quite unnecessary revising and in choking the brain 
with useless facts. 

ALAN AXEMINSTER. 

Scarborough. 


Lipstick 

SIR,—Has not Joan Garnet missed the point in claim- 
ing beauty as the pretext for lipstick ? We are all agreed 
that plucked eyebrows and daubed lips are hideous, and 
if men are angry when wives, mothers or sisters adopt 
the fashion of these allurements is it not because of the 
suggested, if remote association in such outward signs 
with the yellow robes of the hetairai of Anciert Corinth : 

F. C. TILney. 
1, Lumley Road, Cheam, Surrey. 


» Franco-American War Debts 

SIR,—I have not had as yet an opportunity of reading 
Mr. Francis Gribble’s book ‘‘ What America Owes 
Europe”’ (reviewed in the Saturday Review of January 7), 
and cannot say whether it deals fully with the American 
debts to France of the War of Independence or not. 
France largely financed the struggle from the very com- 
mencement, and a large number of Frenchmen of all 
tanks of society fought on the side of the Americans. 
The ‘‘ Memoir, Correspondence, and Miscellanies, from 
the papers of Thomas Jefferson,’’ edited by Thomas Jef- 
ferson Randolph, (Charlottesville, F. Carr & Co., 1829, 4 
vols.), contains no fewer than eleven letters addressed to 
my ancestor, the Chevalier Jean de Ternant, who was 
the Royalist Minister Plenipotentiary of France to the 
then young Republic of the United States of America, 
on the subject of French claims. In one letter (Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 1, 1791) Jefferson wrote :— 

““T have communicated to the President what passed 
between us the other day on the subject of pay- 
ments made to France by the United States in the 
assignats of that country, since they have lost their par 
with gold and silver; and after conferences, by his in- 
struction, with the Secretary of the Treasury, I am 
authorised to assure you’that the Government of the 
United States have no idea of paying their debt in a 
depreciated medium, and that in the final liquidation of 
the payments, which shall have been made, due regard 
will be had to an equitable allowance for the circumstance 
of depreciation ”’ (Vol. III, p. 126). 

The Chevalier Jean de Ternant’s negotiations are alsc 
mentioned by Jefferson in other letters addressed to 
American politicians. 

On the outbreak of the French Revolution my ancestor 
was succeeded by the Republican Minister, M. Genet, in 


May, 1793, but Robespierre and company, the following 
Directory, and the European conqueror, Napoleon, were 
no more successful in obtaining money repayments from 
the Americans than were the nearly extinguished 
Royalist Bourbon dynasty. 

The Chevalier Jean de Ternant, who before becoming 
Minister Plenipotentiary, fought in the War of Indepen- 
dence, for safety reasons did not return to France, and 
died in America in 1816. His MS. autobiography wa: 
sent over to his family in France shortly after his death, 
but it has long since disappeared. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

49, Trent Road, 

Brixton Hill, S.W. 


Mrs. Eddy ”’ 


SIR,—I am not a member of the Movement and hold no 
brief for it, but am out for the Truth. What seems so 
surprising in all these attacks is that the critics do not 
compare the teaching with the Master’s—claiming as it 
does to be a continuation of His Mission—to see if they 
diverge and if the results are as Christ promised, for as 
He said ‘‘a tree is known by its fruit.’’ Now they compare 
it with some man-made standard. Again in painting Mrs. 
Eddy as black as gossip will permit, do these critics 
venture to compare her with some of the saints of the 
Scriptures? If they did they would find she was by no 
means worse. 

Sixty years ago there was but one Church; to-day 
there are some 2,500 in the four quarters of the globe. 
Every Wednesday evening—when they are invariably full 
in contrast to other churches—ascend grateful thanks of 
those who have recovered from a life of sin and suffering 
after all other material means had failed, not seldom after 
being given up by their doctors. 

TRUTH SEEKER 

Falcon Court. 


Is Britain Equipped? 


SIR,—I venture to ask whether England is really 
equipped to reap her full share in the new prosperity 
which the prophets, including Lord Snowden, fore- 
shadow. I ask in no chyrlish spirit; I ask only that my 
faith may be strengthened. 

I am told that very many of our factories date from 
the period between 1840 and 1870; that they are there- 
fore not designed to allow the full play of what in the 
United States has come to be called ‘‘ technocracy ”’; 
that the new and modern factories, enioving most ample 
and lightsome floor space, and devised to allow efficient 
production and administration, definitely reduce costs; 
that in Lancashire, for example, only very few cotton 
mills have been built since the War; that the physical 
fabric and framework, so to speak, of a factory are be- 
ginning to be understood as vital in any up-to-date plans 
of competitive output. 

I give the information just as I have received it. Can it 
be that Britain needs to be re-built industrially ? And, if 
* - Yi now the time to begin, when building costs are 
ow 

S. McPHERSON. 

The Institute of Quarrying, 

58, Broad Strect, Birmingham. 


The Horse and Science 

SIR,—-All lovers of horses will welcome with pleasure 
the advent of the pneumatic tyre which has been evolved 
for use on farm-carts. At a special demonstration held 
recently at Fort Dunlop, spectators noticed and com- 
mented upon the obvious delight of the horses at being 
a the slavery of the old rumbling iron-rimmed 
wheel. 

Science has done wonders to relieve the burdens of the 
industrial worker and the housewife. Now that she has 
done something for the horse, may we hope that users 
of farm-carts will take advantage of this great 
improvement ? 

CoorerR Rawson. 

House of Commons, S.W. 
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By MARK FORREST 


1 am a Fugitive. 
Regal. 

It 1 had a Million. Various Directors. 

A Successful Calamity. General Release. 


Directed by Mervyn Le Roy. 


Plaza. 


HAVE commented before on the different ways 
in which America and Russia make use ot 
the cinema for the purposes of propaganda; the 
latter country has a very clear idea at what it is 
aiming, and whatever infiuence the cinema may 
have upon the minds of those who go to it Russia 
takes care that none of it should be detrimental to 
the U.S.S.R. America, on the other hand, is con- 
tinually launching pictures which show up the 
country in the worst possible light, and the latest 
example of this is ‘* Lama Fugitive,”’ which is now 
showing at the Regal. 

The full title of this film, which the National 
Board of Review in America considered to be the 
best American picture exhibited during 1932, is 
‘I ama Fugitive from a Chain Gang.’’ The film 
is based upon the book by Robert Burns, all the 
incidents are put forward as true, and the author is 
still ‘‘ at large.’’ ‘That this should be chosen as 
the best American picture of last year shows to 
what a lowly state the art has fallen in that country, 
for there is nothing outstanding here, though the 
performance of Paul Muni, as the unfortunate 
victim of a system which should make America 
stink in the nostrils of the world, and the direction 
of Mr. Le Roy are both very competent. The pro- 
duction has none of the great qualities of ‘‘ All 
Quiet on the Western Front ’’ and other earlier 
American productions, and a pint of the art of Mr. 
Lubitsch is worth a gallon of this straightforward 
stuff. Those, however, who like their spirits raw 
will toss this down their throat with gusto, and I 
especially recommend it with all its implications to 
the English Speaking Union. 

If a little more care had been taken with the new 
picture at the Plaza, it might well be regarded as 
one of the best films which America has sent over 
here during the last twelve months. ‘‘ If I hada 
Million ’’ has some half a dozen directors and 
another half a dozen stars to make the film into 
eight reels. The result of this division of labour 
causes the whole picture to be jerky, but the idea 
triumphs over its rough and ready treatment. 

A dying millionaire decides to give away his 
fortune and to do this he picks a few names at 
random from the telephone book; how they begin 
to use their million is the story. Had all the com- 
ponent parts of this idea been as carefully com- 
posed and constructed as the final one which takes 
place in a hostel for old women, the picture might 
well have been a remarkable one, but farce 
triumphs too often and too unconvincingly to make 
the whole anything more than pastiche. Never- 
theless in spite of its obvious drawbacks the film 
stands out as a notable achievement. 

The best of the general releases this week is 
The Successful Calamity ’’ in which George 
Arliss gives another of his excellent comedy 
performances, 


PARTNERS’ PORT 


If you prefer a full, rich 
ruby Portof tine quality 
try SANDEMAN 
Partners’. Years ago 
the Partmers of the firm 
selected this fine wine 
for their own use, sub- 
sequently they decided 
to offer it to the public. 
Partners’ Port is a 
connoisseur’s wine. 


SANDEMAN 
PORT 


yi GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO., LTD., 20 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C.4 


The Saturday Acrostics 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 18 


Two NAMES* FOR COMMON ENGLISH WAYSIDE FLOWER 
WHICH CLIMBS, WITH ROSES, ON MY LADY’S BOWER. 
. Old Harry’s, beaten, many find annoying. 

. Your Swiss variety’s by some thought cloying. 
. The first pair were not till the fruit was eaten. 
. Rejects as sustenance all viands meaten. 

. Lop at each end constituent of granite. 

. By glovers used, but previously they tan it. 

. Behead who in his cradle choked a snake. 

. Core of what no one honestly can take. 

. In the Gironde, sir, you may drink a bumper. 
The Libyan deserts breed this agile jumper. 

. To ox well known, but Israel was denser. 

12. This ever was the Red-cross Knight of Spenser. 


* American spelling in first Pillar. 


SOLUTION OF ACROSTIC No. 17 


S wan-song G 
cu T L Ass 
va L 
V €a | 
E nd Ive 
P i G 
man lI Acal 
P riestes Ss 
E s Kimo 
H orsewh Ip 
A nnexatio N 
T aet arn Ss 
1 xv. 23. 


2 See Alice in Wonderland. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 16 (the first correct 
solution opened) was Mrs. Glanfield, to whom a book 
has been sent. 
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Lombard Street, Thursday. 


HE Stock Exchange account just ended has 
witnessed a lull in the process of recovery 
in security prices of the kind which must be ex- 
pected from time to time to remind us that the 
troubles of 1932 have not been left behind with the 
turning of the calendar. Each of these small waves 
of reaction is brought’ about by some recurrence of 
evidence of the cheap money factor, and recent 
Government support for British Funds, combined 
with the continuance of the strict control of Trus- 
tee issues by the Bank of England, has shown that 
the day of the gilt-edged market is by no means 
over, and will not be over until a real trade revival 
attracts funds into other sections of the stock mar- 
kets. Home Railway stocks temporarily slipped 
back once more into ‘‘ the slough of despond ”’ as 
the result of the confused position left by the 
Wages Board’s many and useless reports, but it is 
noteworthy that the Home Industrial section has 
done little more than mark time. 


Each lull in activity leaves prices of securities at 
a higher level than did its predecessor ; optimists 
are given the chance to enter the investment mar- 
ket on favourable terms while pessimists have the 
opportunity to realise their holdings. Such has 
been the change in market sentiment during recent 
months that the optimists are obviously in the 
majority. 


The accounts of the big joint-stock banks, now 
being issued, show, in addition to the lower profits 
already announced, large increases in deposits and 
investments while loans and advances have shrunk 
with declining trade. Any signs of expansion in 
bank loans at the expense of their investments will 
be welcomed as real evidence of reviving trade, and 
not least in the London Discount Market where 
the eagerness of the banks to tender for the 
Treasury bills offered each week, pending better 
use for their liquid funds, has brought Discount 
Rates back again to low levels so that the Treasury 
is able to effect its short-term borrowing at well 
under { per cent. 


The New Issue Ban. 

The Treasury has relaxed 
on conversion operations by industrial con- 
cerns, but the embargo on foreign issues 
remains while Trustees are still controlled. 
Some surprise was caused in the City by 
the classing of the proposed deal in Boots’ shares 
under the heading of ‘‘ foreign issues,’’ though 
the effect on the balance of payments would have 
been similar to that of an issue on the London mar- 
ket on behalf of a foreign government or concern. 
it was proposed to restore to British hands the con- 
trolling interest in Boots Pure Drug Company 


its restrictions 


which was sold to American interests in 1920, and 
the shares re-purchased from the United States 
were afterwards to be offered to the British public, 
The actual amount of the deal was not disclosed, 
but probably the transfer of some six or seven 
millions sterling was involved and this the 
Treasury vetoed after having apparently allowed 
negotiations almost to reach completion. Though 
it is unfortunate that this repatriation of British 
assets could not be effected, the Treasury doubt. 
less had to consider the possibility of odious com- 
parisons between transfers of funds for share 
purposes ftom America and those which cannot be 
made in connection with War Debt payments. 
Meanwhile, the relaxation of the restrictions on 
industrial conversion operations should lead to a 
good deal of activity in this direction while com- 
panies can take advantage of low interest rates. 


Corporation Issues. 

The latest Corporation stocks to make their 
appearance in the market have been issued on 
terms which at first sight have appeared dear, and 
even viewed from the professional investor’s stand- 
point the price has been extremely fine-cut. With 
the 33 per cent. War Loan, always by reason of 
its huge total an active and favourite stock, stand- 
ing at under 99, it seems impertinent to issue a 
corporation stock also bearing interest at 3} per 
cent. at practically the same price even though the 
stock offered is given a fairly attractive redemption 
date.. In the case of the recent Barnsley issue, 
underwriters were left with 78 per cent. of the 
£1,000,000 of stock offered, with the result that 
dealings commenced at a point and a half under 
the issue price, and yet a few days later Essex 
County 3} per cent. stock was offered at 98} or 4 
dearer than the Barnsley issue. But these new issues 
are quickly absorbed in the market in preference, 
apparently, to issues which have not recently come 
before the public eye, the explanation probably 
being that amounts of old corporation issues on 
offer are distinctly limited owing to their demand 
by trustees and others following the War Loan 
conversion. 


The new. Barnsley stock gives a yield of about 
£3 12s. 6d. to redemption and it is difficult to find 
redeemable stocks under par in this class which 
give a better return, but corporation stocks at a 
premium can be bought in small amounts with a 
higher yield. As an example, about £10,000 
Wolverhampton 44 per cents. were on offer last 
week to yield over 4 per cent. on interest alone or 
£3 13s. 6d. to redemption, while in the non-trustee 
class some £10,000 of Belfast Fives were offered at 
111} to give a flat return of 4} per cent. or 
£3 18s. 6d. to redemption. New South Wales 
stocks can still be purchased by non-trustees to 
yield over 43 per cent. on interest alone and over 
4} per cent. allowing for redemption. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Total Funds exceed £40,697,000. Total Income exceeds £9,901,000 


LONDON : 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH : 64 Princes Street, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


MICHAEL NAIRN AND 
GREENWICH 


SATISFACTORY YEAR'S WORKING 


The eleventh annual general meeting of Michael Nairn 
and Greenwich Ltd. was held on Wednesday at 
Winchester. House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Sir MIcHAEL NAIRN, Bt., the chairman who presided, 
said that a year ago he had. ventured to describe the trade 
outlook for 1982 as not encouraging... His forecast had 
unfortunately been. justified by the industrial records of 
last year. There had been a considerable shrinkage in the 
volume of trade generally. And it would be unreasonable 
to suppose that their manufacturing companies had not 
participated to some extent in the shrinkage, or had 
remained unaffected by the prevailing world-wide 
economic and industrial depression. 

Having regard, however, to all the circumstances, he 
thought shareholders might be congratulated on the 
balance sheet. As to the Greenwich Company, share- 
holders were aware that the same dividend had been 
declared as for the previous year. With reference to their 
Australian Company he was glad to say that the efforts 
of the Commonwealth Government appeared to be having 
a considerable effect on trading conditions in that 


— 


Dominion. The position was still difficult, but the 
volume of business done both by the domestic company 
and -by importation had been much more satisfactory 
than expected, and he was justified in saying that the 
present outlook in Australia was distinctly brighter than 
twelve months ago. 

The revenue of their own company was slightly in 
excess of that of last year at £216,832, compared with 
£211,252 in the preceding year, and they were in the 
happy position of being able to recommend a final divi- 
dend of 7} per cent., making, with the interim dividend 
12} per cent. for the year, while slightly increasing the 
carry-forward. 

Their success was due to several important factors. 
Firstly, that the management of the manufacturing com- 
panies was in the hands of men who had made a lifelong 
study of the linoleum industry, and whose business it was 
to give the very closest attention to every detail. The 
second factor was that they had been able to take advant- 
age of a very considerable drop in the costs of the main 
taw materials. 

The shrinkage in the general volume of trade of the 
country had had the natural effect of increasing the 
intensity of competition, but although it was their inten- 
tion to meet that competition, he would like to emphasise 
the fact that it was their determination to maintain the 
highest possible standard of quality in their various 
productions. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


EDWIN FISHER, Esea., 


Balances in Account with Subsidiary Banks 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 


Cash in hand, and with the Bank of England 
eg A at Call and Short Notice . 

Bills Discounted ‘ 

Investments at or below market price 


The British Linen Bank—£1,239,044 Stock . 


Colonial and Overseas) and 1 ,000, 


Advances to Customers and other Accounts 


General Managers: H. T. Mricnert, A. W. Tuxe, N. § 
Foreign General Manager : 


Statement of Accounts 
December 3/ st, 1932 


LIABILITIES 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts, including Reserve for In- £ £ 
come Tax and Contingencies and Balance of Profit = Loss 368,084,287 


"ASSETS 


Balances with other British Banks Cc in course of collection 


Investments in Subsidiary Banks (at cost, less amounts ‘written off) :-— 


Union Bank of Manchester Limited—300 ,000 Shares of £5 each£2 10s. paid 
Other Subsidiary Banks—(including fully paid Shares and 500,000 “B” 
Shares of £5 each, £1 per Share paid up, in Barclays Bank (Dominion, 


000 Shares of £1 each, 5s. per share 
paid up, in Barclays Bank (France) , Limited) she 


Liability of Customers for Acceptances and Endorsements, &c. : 
Bank Premises and Adjoining Properties (at cost, less amounts written off) 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Ese., Chairman. 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Esa., Deputy-Chairman. 
HUGH EXTON SEEBOHM, E.x«., 


) Vice-Chairmen. 


. JONES. 
W. O. Stevenson. 


13,762,323 


381,846,610 
6,279,470 
15,858,217 
10,250,000 


51,680,992 
10,663,887 
24,817,550 
66,289,257 
87,351,718 


3,717,132 


2,229,255 
. 153,158,668 
6,279,470 
7,296,368 


Head Office : 
54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, 


and over 2,070 Branches in England and Wales. 
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MIDLAND BANK 


uly Chairmen 
W. G. BRADSHAW, "CBE. 3. RISTOPHERSON 


Maneging Directer: FREDERICE HYDE 
Statement of Accounts, December 31st, 1932 
LIABILITIES 


and 
Currest and otiver Accounts Gn. 
Profit Balas 
Acceptances and Credite oe 


‘ASSETS 
Bank Netes and with 
and Cheaues on ‘other Banks 
Meney at Call and Shert oe 
Investments at er ander Market Value 
Bille Dieceunted 


Advances te Customers aad other Accounts 
Cc Aceeptances 


£ 
1 14.000 12 
11,500,000 


4,942,906 


007,98 


36,505,644 
170,421,074 

1 
1,079,597 
1,574,886 
2,376,393 
400,091 


the 
Shares in Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd. 
Capital, Reserve and of 


pondente in al! parts of the world. 
HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 2 


“Pity the Blind, but far, far better 
help this Hospital to prevent 
Blindness.” 


The WESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 


MARYLEBONE, W. 
NEEDS YOUR HELP! 


Even a Churl will lend his Eyes to the BLIND. 


is ou, or any of your loved ones, have 

ubfered from a ‘‘stroke,” the dread 
Epilepsy, or, even worse, Encephalitis 
Lethargica, (Sleepy Sickness), Brain 
Tumour, Infantile Paralysis or Creepin 
Palsy, you may feel a close sympathy with 
the patients of 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 
EPILEPSY & PARALYSIS 


Maida Vale - - London, W.9 


Shipping 


& & BRITISH INDIA’ 


D PASSENGER SERVICES 
with H.M. lien 


Shippin 


( 


“ivi. 


92, Leaden 


Hotels, &c. 


BesTON. Spa Hotel. Telephone: 211. 
CoMFORTABLE.”” 


Telegrams 


(IRENCESTER.—King’s 


Head Hotel. ‘Phone, 55. 
First Class. 


Moderate Terms. 


PFPPOIIwIcH SPA. Park Hote]. Telephone : Droitwich 38. 


PDx®ortwick SPA. Raven Hotel. Telephone : Droitwich 80. 


RESHWATER.—Freshwater Bay Hotel, Freshwater, Isle 
of Wight. Telephone 47. 


GOUTHWOLD. Swan Hotel. Telephone: 5. 


QOUTHWOLD. . Crown Hotel. Telephone: 58. 


OTSWOLDS.—The Old Bakehouse, Stanway, near 


Wincucomae, Gios. 


The Liandudno Hydro 


THE IDEAL CENTRE FOR LOVELY WALES 


Perfect. cuisine. Reasonabie tariff. H. & GC 
water in every bedroom 

Turkish, Medicinal & Piur 

&Gentse, Tennie, 


SPECIAL WINTER TERMS. Apply The Hydro 
Telephone : 6234 and 6235. 


THE PREVENTION OF CANCER 
By C. R. Boswell 


Shows that cancer is much more easily prevented than 
cured and that it is prevented daily by the conditions 
of certain occupations. Reveals the controlling factor 
which effects this and shows how cancer may be 
prevented without expense. Prices, Cloth 5s., net. 
Paper Boards 3s. 6d. net. Of all Booksellers, or post 
free from the Author, 4b, Ashford Road, Maidstone 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the 
Satarday Review from their newsagents, ask them 
to send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


Published by the P to Tae Lr., 145-00, Baildi dings, (Telephone T Bay $157 
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